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IMAGES OF AUTHORITY: 
ELITES AND ICONS IN LATE 
SIXTH-CENTURY BYZANTIUM* 


EXCEPT AMONG ART HISTORIANS, BYZANTIUM IN THE LATER SIXTH 
century has not so far shared in the vogue which the seventh century 
now enjoys.! Yet students of Iconoclasm, arguably the major mani- 
festation of the problem of change and continuity in early medieval 
Byzantium, have not failed to see that one must begin with the rise of 
icons before going on to the reasons for subsequent attacks upon them. 
And it is agreed that the first great increase in devotion to icons falls 
squarely in the second half of the sixth century. A number of basic 
studies concentrating on art and religious history, and now the subtle 
arguments of Peter Brown,? have shown beyond doubt that basic 
changes were taking place in Byzantine culture in these years. It ought 
then to be possible to focus these changes more clearly against the con- 
temporary background. But we have to face the absence of a full and 
detailed social history.* The purpose of this paper, then, must be pre- 
liminary: to set out a framework for the late sixth century in which 
religious history and its expression in contemporary art are more 
firmly ‘‘embedded”’ in their context. 

We have to return to the role of the court and of Constantinople. I 
shall argue that in these years, between the death of Justinian in 565 
and the reign of Heraclius (610-41), the emperors who succeeded to a 


* This paper was written at the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, where I 
profited greatly from discussion with friends, especially Natalie Z. Davis, Ronald 
Inden and William H. Sewell, Jr. A version was delivered at the Thirteenth Spring 
Symposium of Byzantine Studies (joint meeting with the Classical Association), Bir- 
mingham, April 1979. 

1 Debate on the “dark age” of the seventh century is lively: see Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, xiii (1959) (a special volume); and more recently, J. Haldon, “Some Remarks 
on the Background to the Iconoclastic Controversy” » Byzantinoslavica, xxxviii 
(1977), pp. 161-84; F. Winkelmann et al., o im 7. Jahrhundert (Berliner 
byzantinische Arbeiten, xlviii, Berlin, 1978); R .-J. Lilie, Die byzantinische Reaktion 
auf die Ausbreitung der Araber (Miscellanea byzantina monacensia, xxii, Munich, 
1976). 

2 Principally E. Kitzinger, “The Cult of Images in the Period before Iconoclasm”, 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, viii (1954), pp. 85-150; A. Grabar, L’iconoclasme byzantin 
(Paris, 1957), pp. 21 ff.; P. Brown, “A Dark-Age Crisis: Aspects of the Iconoclastic 
Controversy”, Eng. Hist. Rev., \xxxviii (1973), pp. 1-34. 

3 Work of this kind is sadly lacking even for the reign of Justinian, but see now E. 
Patlagean, Pauvreté économique et pauvreté sociale à Byzance, IV®-VII® siècles 
(Paris, 1977). G. Weiss, “Antike und Byzanz: Die Kontinuität der Gesellschafts- 
struktur”, Historische Zeitschrift, ccxxiv (1977), pp. 529-60, operates at a very high 
level of generality, while F. Tinnefeld, Die friihbyzantinische Gesellschaft (Munich, 
1977), is conceived only as a modest handbook. 
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throne weakened by a sense of failure and an empire neglected by the 
aged Justinian made a real change in the emphasis of Byzantine rule. 
Justin II, Tiberius and Maurice evolved a style of governing which 
integrated the imperial court with contemporary taste, and which 
gave the Byzantine monarchy sufficient sense of identity and single- 
mindedness to enable it to ride out coming blows of ever-increasing 
magnitude. The Iconoclast emperors of the eighth century were 
not, therefore, reimposing the imperial iron fist out of the blue.* A 
strength and unity can clearly be seen already in the reigns of the late 
sixth-century emperors; consequently, however close it came to the 
edge in the dark years of the seventh century, Constantinople did not 
capitulate. In the face of the Persian invasions of the early seventh 
century which put a sharp curb on urban life in Asia Minor,’ and still 
more the onslaught of the armies of Islam which so rapidly detached 
Constantinople from most of its previous possessions, not much more 
than survival could be hoped for. The remaining provinces of the 
Byzantine empire survived in a changed form. But Constantinople as 
the centre of government pulled through the crisis too. We must now 
ask where the roots of that survival lay. 

I shall argue that the late sixth century was crucial. It was a time 
when the Byzantine emperors in the capital presided over a process of 
cultural integration by which the élite and its rulers came to be fully 
identified. In this society such integration could only be expressed in 
religious terms. So it happened that classical culture for a time quietly 
took a back seat. Still practised by the élite of Justinian’s day, it had 
even then been dangerously associated with paganism. Such a luxury 
could no longer be permitted. Imperial historians and poets who had 
previously striven to keep up ‘“‘classical”’ styles of writing now pre- 
sented their subjects unblushingly within the terms of Old Testament 
typology; when classical culture came back into fashion, after the 
years of struggle, it was less a real alternative than a scholarly revival. 
The sixth-century emperors lent their active patronage to religious 
developments already under way; they were quick to ally icons with 
imperial ceremony, and to foster the emergence of the Virgin as the 
protectress of Constantinople by making her their own protectress too. 
Their own ceremonial increased in impact and complexity, and set the 
imperial players in a scenario ever more religious in tone.® By means of 


4 Brown, “A Dark-Age Crisis”, pp. 23 ff., makes the events of the late seventh 
century the trigger for imperial reaction. 

5 See Clive Foss, “The Persians in Asia Minor and the End of Antiquity”, Eng. 
Hist. Rev., xc (1975), pp. 721-47; Clive Foss, “The Fall of Sardis in 616 and the Value 
of Evidence”, Jahrbuch fiir österreichischen Byzantinistik, xxiv (1975), pp. 11-225 
Clive Foss, “Archaeology and the ‘Twenty Cities’ of Byzantine Asia”, Amer. Jl. 
Archaeology, lxxxi (1977), pp. 469-86. 

6 Since this paper was written, G. Dagron’s important article, “Le christianisme 
dans la ville byzantine”, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxxi (1977), pp. 3-25, has 
reinforced this impression. 
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ELITES AND ICONS IN BYZANTIUM 5 


his ceremonial, with its fixed calendar of progresses through the city, 
now probably for the first time being regularized, the emperor took 
possession of his city, and the urban religious symbols which he now 
promoted reinforced his position at its head. It is the most natural 
thing of all that precisely during these years that most agonistic 
feature of Justinianic society — the circus factions — was drawn 
securely into imperial ceremonial, even imperial ceremonial at its most 
fully religious. 

The seventh-century invasions did not, it is clear, suddenly cut off a 
society unchanged since the late Roman period.’ Profound changes 
were taking place already in the provinces, where the internal 
organization of towns was being transformed, and where it was 
becoming increasingly more difficult for the government to maintain 
the late Roman administrative and military apparatus.® As for Con- 
stantinople, a moment in the city’s history epitomizes the changed 
situation, while demonstrating the sense of integration now achieved. 
It has a flavour which one could not imagine transposed to the reign of 
Justinian. On 7 August 626 the people of Constantinople finally 
fought off the invading Avars after a truly desperate siege. In the 
waters of the Golden Horn, in front of her own great church at 
Blachernae, the Virgin herself appeared to the people, brandishing her 
sword, encouraging the combatants and inspiring them to redden the 
waters of the imperial city with the blood of Avars and Slavs.’ She 
fought as a warrior-maiden, a reminder of Athena Promachos, whose 
statue stood in the city,’® and laid low the enemy, women among 
them."! The khagan of the Avars saw with his own eyes a veiled lady 


7 As implied by Foss, “The Persians in Asia Minor and the End of Antiquity”. 

8 Emperors being out of fashion, the capital has tended to be overlooked in recent 
discussion, though earlier studies gave it more attention: see A. Grabar, L’empereur 
dans lart byzantin (Paris, 1936), pp. 163 ff.; Kitzinger, “The Cult of Images in the 
Period before Iconoclasm”, pp. 127 ff. 

° The best discussion of the difficult sources for this siege is F. Barišić, “Le siège de 
Constantinople par les Avares et les Slaves en 626”, Byzantion, xxiv (1954), pp. 371- 
95; see also A. Frolow, “La dédicace de Constantinople dans la tradition byzantine”, 
Revue de V’histotre des religions, cxxvii (1944), pp. 61-127. 

10 R. Jenkins, “The Bronze Athena at Byzantium”, fl. Hellenic Studies, lxvii 
(1947), Pp. 31-3. 

11 See Nova Patrum Bibliotheca, ed. A. Mai, 7 vols. (Rome, 1844-54), Vi pt. 2, p. 
433. The Greek text here edited by Angelo Mai (hereafter Anon. Mai) is a homily on 
the siege, preserved without the author’s name, but very probably written by one 
Theodore, a syncellus of St. Sophia, and delivered on 7 August 627; it was also edited 
by L. Sternbach, Analecta Avarica (Cracow, 1900), pp. 2-24, now reprinted with 
French translation and commentary by F. Makk, Traduction et commentaire de 
Uhomelie écrite probablement par Théodore le Syncelle sur le siège de Constantinople 
en 626 (Acta Universitatis de Attila Joszsef nominatae, Acta antiqua et 
archaeologica, xix; Opuscula byzantina, iii; Szeged, 1975); the latter has not yet been 
accessible to me and I cite the text by reference to the most readily available edition, 
namely that of Mai. For the date and authorship, see Barišić, op. cit., pp. 373-4. 
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walking the ramparts;!? and the Virgin’s icons, deployed in procession 
by the patriarch Sergius, acting for the absent Emperor Heraclius, 
stimulated the faith and gratitude of the entire population. We shall 
return to this siege. For now, it is enough to say that it marked one of 
the most complete moments of unity ever realized in Constantinople. 
Even though Heraclius was away from his city campaigning in Persia, 
he was constantly present in the minds of his people, and represented 
to them by the patriarch. Thus the siege and its triumphant conclusion 
became a demonstration of the intimate connection of the emperor, 
patriarch and people, all under the protection of the warrior-Virgin. 
In the words of the new preface to the Akathistos hymn, the popula- 
tion gave thanks to her: 
I, your city, commemorate the victory festival as a thank-offering to you, Mother of 
God, our victorious general, for my cleansing from danger. And you, who have 
might against which no fight avails, release me from every kind of danger, that I 
may cry to thee “Hail, unmarried bride’’.'3 
It was a moment of city unity, and the Virgin at this moment fulfilled 
the function of a city deity. But the city was an imperial city, and the 
myth-making which at once surrounded this siege also arose from the 
sense of divine protection for the whole empire. It was this very 
closeness of identification of the emperors with their imperial city and 
its divine protectors which more than anything else enabled them to 
survive in the hard times to come. As the provinces cne by one fell 
away, they were able to retrench and draw strength from their secure 
position in the capital. To understand how this strength was achieved 
we must consider in turn a series of different developments in the late 
sixth century. 


I 
CEREMONIAL 


Although emperors had long developed their own imperial cere- 
monial and participated in liturgical ceremonies,'!* we can now see a 


12 Chronicon Paschale, ed. L. Dindorf, 2 vols. (Corpus scriptorum historiae 
Byzantinae [hereafter C.S.H.B.], Bonn, 1832), i, p. 725, line 9; Joannes Scylitzes, in 
Georgius Cedrenus, Compendium historiarum, ed. I. Bekker, 2 vols. (C.S.H.B., 
Bonn, 1838-9), i, p. 728, lines 23 ff. For further apparitions of the Virgin in the sixth 
century as a veiled lady, see H. Chadwick, ‘‘John Moschus and his Friend Sophronius 
the Sophist”, 7/. Theol. Studies, new ser., xxv (1974), pp. 65-6. 

13 Akathistos hymn, proem II; see E. Wellescz, “The Akathistos”’, Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers, ix-x (1955-6), pp. 143 ff.; C. A. Trypanis, Fourteen Early Byzantine 
Cantica (Wiener byzantinische Studien, v, Vienna, 1968), pp. 17 ff.; J. Grosdidier de 
Matons, Romanos le Mélode et les origines de la poésie religieuse à Byzance (Paris, 
1977), p. 34. Peter Brown has recently emphasized the importance of such consensus 
in a late antique city: Peter Brown, Relics and Social Status in the Age of Gregory of 
Tours (The Stenton Lecture, 1976, Univ. of Reading, 1977), pp. 19 ff. 

14 For a dynamic treatment of a particular ceremony, see S. MacCormack, 
“Change and Continuity in Late Antiquity: The Ceremony of Adventus”, Historia, 

(cont. onp. 7) 
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significant growth in the scale and purposiveness of such activities. 
Most of the protocols laid down in the tenth-century Book of 
Ceremonies of the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus cannot be 
assigned a date of origin, since they are recorded outside a historical 
context, as timeless prescriptions for future occasions. !5 Nevertheless 
certain definite signs do point to the late sixth century as a time when 
the imperial ceremonial was taking shape as a regular pattern of occa- 
sions and movements spread over the year and ranging over the urban 
space of Constantinople; now, too, it became increasingly merged with 
the religious life of the city, so that even if outwardly an individual 
ceremonial action seemed to have no religious connotations, it would 
in fact be invested with a totally religious interpretation. 

Evidence for imperial ceremony as such in Justinian’s reign is 
slight. Yet there are pointers all the same. We would expect a priori 
that a brilliant, long and self-conscious reign such as this would tend 
towards an increase in imperial display and probably ceremony too. 
Indeed one of the sources used by Constantine Porphyrogenitus was a 
treatise on ceremony by one of Justinian’s top ministers — Peter the 
Patrician, who as Master of Offices had to direct and take part in these 
ceremonies himself.!6 Manuals on kingship from the period also 
suggest an interest in the theory and style of monarchy.!” Justinian 


(note 14 cont.) 

xxi (1972), pp. 721-52, and further in her Art and Ceremony in Late Antiquity 
(forthcoming). The crystallization of the fixed ceremonial as known in the tenth 
century was very slow, but the emperors were participating in regular imperial and 
liturgical processions by the fifth century: see Marcellinus Comes (Monumenta Ger- 
maniae Historica [hereafter M.G.H.], Chronica Minora, ii, Auctores antiquissimi, xi, 
Berlin, 1894), sub annis 431, 472 and 512; see also R. Janin, “Les processions 
religieuses de Byzance”, Revue des études byzantines, xxiv (1966), pp. 69-88. The 
concept of a “Catholic grid” structuring the life of Gallic towns in the late sixth 
century (Brown, Relics and Social Status in the Age of Gregory of Tours, p. 9) may be 
helpful also for Constantinople, where the grid was by now both imperial and 
ecclesiastical. 

15 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De cerimoniis aulae Byzantinae, ed. J. J. Reiske, 
2 vols. (C.S.H.B., Bonn, 1829-30). Exceptions to this generalization are the descrip- 
tions of the entries of Justinian in 559 (zbid., i, p. 497), Basil I in 879 (ibid., i, pp. 398- 
9) and Theophilus in 831 (zbid., i, pp. 503-4; see also pp. 627 ff.). The most useful 
(though too static) discussion of Byzantine ceremonial is still O. Treitinger, Die 
ostromische Kaiser- und Reichsidee vom ostrémischen Staats- und Reichsgedanken, 
2nd edn. (Darmstadt, 1956). 

16 See J. B. Bury, “The Ceremonial Book of Constantine Porphyrogenitus’’, Eng. 
Hist. Rev., xxii (1907), pp. 209-27, 417-39; E. Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire, 2 vols. 
(Paris, 1949-59), ii, pp. 723-9; A. Pertusi, “I principi fondamentali della concezione 
di potere a Bisanzio. Per un commento al dialogo ‘Sulla scienza politica’ attributo a 
Pietro Patrizio (secolo VI)”, Bulletino del Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medio Evo, 
lxxx (1968), pp. 1 ff. Peter’s use of the phrase “as is customary” (Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, De cerimontis aulae Byzantinae, i, p. 397, and see pp. 417, 629, 
630) shows that a formalized procedure was already in existence. 

17 See P. Henry, “A Mirror for Justinian: The Ekthesis of Agapetus Diaconus”, 
Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies, viii (1967), pp. 281-308. There is also an 
anonymous Peri politikes epistemes, of which a new fragment has recently been 

(cont. on p. 8) 
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had no great public inauguration ceremony to evoke panegyric or 
encourage the formation of a more elaborate ritual.!® But when much 
of the centre of Constantinople was burned down in the Nika riot of 
532 he was effectively enabled to lay out and build afresh the whole 
area linking the palace and St. Sophia, and opening out into the main 
thoroughfare leading to the Forum of Constantine. Thus he remade 
the ceremonial core of the city almost from scratch; from then on, this 
complex of imperial and religious building would be the setting for the 
beginning and ending of all great city occasions. It was only the 
finishing touch — though a vitally important one — when Just- 
inian’s successor enhanced the possibility of uniting imperial and 
religious ceremonial by supporting the building of a new patriarchate 
in the same central area.!? 

When Vandal Africa fell so spectacularly (and unexpectedly) to 
Belisarius, Justinian staged a celebration in the form of an archaiz- 
ing revival of the old Roman triumph.?° Not-so-subtle differences 
emphasized the fact that six hundred years had passed since the last 
triumph was held,?! yet even so, the general effect would be to stress 
the sense of the Roman past. But by 559, when another victory won by 
Belisarius was to be commemorated, Justinian had given up the 


(note 17 cont.) 

discovered: C. Behr, “A New Fragment of Cicero’s De Republica”, Amer. fi. 
Philology, xcv (1974), pp. 141-9. Another, possibly different, text is mentioned by 
Photius: see tbid., p. 144; F. Dvornik, Early Christian and Byzantine Political 
Philosophy: Origins and Background, 2 vols. (Dumbarton Oaks Studies, ix, Wash- 
ington, 1966), ii, pp. 706-7. The anonymous sixth-century Peri strategikes (in 
Griechische Kriegsschriftsteller, ed. H. Kochly and W. Rustow, 2 vols., Leipzig, 
1853-5, ii pt. 2, p. 54) cites as one of the components of Byzantine society the 
“theatrical” element, employed at the staging of imperial occasions: see Alan 
Cameron, Circus Factions (Oxford, 1976), pp. 80-1. Procopius’s famous critique of 
the court etiquette imposed by the Empress Theodora is yet another indication of this 
growing imperial self-consciousness: Procopius Caesariensis, Opera omnia, ed. J. 
Haury, rev. G. Wirth, 4 vols. (Leipzig, 1962-4), iii, Secret History, xxxi. 21 ff. 

18 Justinian was elevated during the lifetime of Justin I and would have been 
crowned by him inside the palace, whereas inaugurations of “new” emperors took 
place in public in the Hippodrome: see Janet Nelson’s perceptive analysis of early 
Byzantine inauguration ceremonies, “Symbols in Context”, Studies in Church 
History, xiii (1976), pp. 98-9. 

19 John of Ephesus, Historia ecclesiastica, pt. iii, ed. E. W. Brooks (Corpus 
scriptorum christianorum orientalium, Scriptores Syri, ser. iii, pt. 3, Louvain, 1936), 
ii. 34 (built by the patriarch John Scholasticus, surely with imperial support). See 
Robin Cormack and Ernest J. W. Hawkins, ‘“The Mosaics of St. Sophia at Istanbul: 
The Rooms above the Southwest Vestibule and Ramp”, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 
XXxi (1977), pp. 200 ff., bringing out the central importance of this building complex. 

20 Procopius, Wars, iv. 9. Procopius himself comments on the deliberateness and 
artificiality of the Roman revival. See J. Deér, “Der Ursprung der Kaiserkrone’’, 
Schweizer Beiträge zur allgemeinen Geschichte, viii (1950), pp. 51 ff. 

21 The culmination of this triumph was not the arrival of the triumphing general on 
the Capitol but his prostration before Justinian in the Hippodrome: Procopius, Wars, 
iv. 9; in a sense the triumph was the emperor’s, and Justinian, therefore, wore the 
jewelled triumphal cloak: John Lydus, De magistratibus, ed. O. Wuensch (Leipzig, 


1903), iii. 3. 
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Roman pomp for a more typically late antique adventus — a formal 
entry into the city in which he himself rode on horseback and stopped 
at a church to give thanks to God and pray for the soul of the now- 
dead Empress Theodora.?? The most military of imperial ceremonies 
now incorporates religious ritual. Small hints show that a regular 
pattern of imperial behaviour now existed, interwoven with the 
religious calendar. It was a mark of deep respect on Justinian’s part 
when he left off his crown on Christmas Day after a serious earth- 
quake, and went further by cancelling a now customary imperial feast 
in the Chamber of the Nineteen Beds in the palace.?? The poem which 
Paul the Silentiary (one of the educated, if not perhaps quite the 
governing, élite)?* composed in 563 to celebrate the rededication of St. 
Sophia, heavily damaged by earthquake in 557, owes little to classical 
tradition, and sees the emperor’s position in terms of his relationship 
with the patriarch.”> Justinian himself was willing on some formal 
occasions to walk on foot while the patriarch rode in the imperial 
carriage.*© Similarly telling is his interest in the increasingly elabor- 
ate liturgy;”’ he often endowed his new churches with an income sub- 
stantial enough to provide the personnel, sometimes running into 
hundreds, to conduct complex services.?8 The liturgical hymn known 
as the kontakion, best known to us in association with the name of 
Romanos, now attained its peak; not only was its performance during 
the liturgy itself a complex public ritual, which belongs with the con- 
temporary elaboration of church services, but it was even used at times 


22 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De cerimonis aulae Byzantinae, i, pp. 497-8, on 
which see Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire, ii, pp. 818-19. The so-called mnema 
(memorial) at which Justinian lit candles is surely a tomb, and thus the tomb of 
Theodora, who died in 548 (Stein, op. cit., ii, p. 589), since it is called “the memorial 
of our sovereign lady”. 

23 Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1883-5), i, p. 232. 

24 For these palace officials and “‘professional”’ men (lawyers, grammarians and the 
like), see G. Mathew, Byzantine Aesthetics (London, 1963), pp. 67 ff.; Peter Brown, 
The World of Late Antiquity (London, 1971), pp. 180 ff. 

25 See esp. Paulus Silentiarius, Descriptio S. Sophiae, ed. P. Friedlander (Leipzig 
and Berlin, 1912), lines 1-134, 921-1029. There had been a serious plot against the 
emperor in 562 (Theophanes, Chronographia, 1, p. 237), and this official poem, 
recited on a solemn public occasion, was clearly meant to reinforce imperial prestige. 
The emperor and the patriarch led the rededication ceremony together: zbid., i, p. 
238. 

26 Theophanes, Chronographia, i, p. 228. 

27 See Brown, “A Dark-Age Crisis”, p. 22; E. Wellescz, A History of Byzantine 
Music and Hymnography, 2nd edn. (Oxford, 1961), p. 138. T. F. Mathews, The 
Early Churches of Constantinople: Architecture and Liturgy (University Park, Pa., 
1971), explores the connection between church-building and liturgical development. 

28 For example, Procopius, Buildings, v. 6.1 (the Nea church in Jerusalem), and ii. 
10.24 (the church of the Virgin at Antioch). See too Justinian, Novel iii (535), ed. B. 
Schoell and G. Kroll, in Corpus turis civilis, 6th edn., 3 vols. (Berlin, 1954), iii, 
Novellae; P. J. Pargoire, L’église byzantine de 527 a 847 (Paris, 1905), pp. 115 ff. 
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as a vehicle for imperial ideology,?? which thus gained the setting of a 
church. It was hardly to be wondered at if imperial ceremony itself 
followed the example of the increasingly complex liturgy; the mech- 
anisms of the church were, after all, stronger and more impressive 
instruments of public communication than classical rhetoric. 

The direct evidence for Justinian is admittedly slight. But perhaps 
the clearest proof that a change took place in his reign is the cere- 
monial surrounding the inauguration of his successor in §65, as 
described in the panegyric by the contemporary poet Corippus.?? The 
poem itself suggests a transition; notwithstanding obvious debts to 
earlier Latin panegyric, Corippus’s novel focus on the here-and-now 
of the actual ceremonies, for instance the funeral of Justinian, brings 
us forcibly into the atmosphere of the deposition of a relic or of the 
contemporary mourning scenes in the Vienna Genesis.*! The dead 
Justinian, covered, it is true, with a funeral pall embroidered with the 
triumphal scenes of his prime, has nevertheless attained the status of a 
holy person.3? 

This panegyric is in fact a prime text. It demonstrates unmistak- 
ably the transition I am trying to suggest, manifested in the most sensi- 
tive ritual of Byzantine imperial life, the accession of a new emperor. 
Indeed, it is, perhaps for good reason, the only such detailed descrip- 
tion of a complete accession ritual in the sixth century.3? Justin II was 


29 See E. Catafygiotu-Topping, “Romanos, On the Entry into Jerusalem: A 
Basilikos Logos”, Byzantion, xlvii (1977), pp. 65-91, pointing out the connection 
between the themes of the liturgical Rontakion and those of imperial panegyric — 
here that of royal adventus and acclamation; see also E. Catafygiotu-Topping, “On 
Earthquakes and Fires”, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, lxxi (1978), pp. 22-35. For 
Romanos and the kontakion, the work of J. Grosdidier de Matons is basic: Grosdidier 
de Matons, Romanos le Mélode, and see also K. Mitsakis, Buzantine hymnografia, i 
(Thessaloniki, 1971), pp. 171-353. 

30 Flavius Cresconius Corippus, In laudem Iustini minoris, ed. Averil Cameron 
(London, 1976). 

31 For the relation of deposition ritual and adventus, see MacCormack, ‘“‘Change 
and Continuity in Late Antiquity”, pp. 747 ff. For tears and mourning, see Corippus, 
In laudem Iustini minoris, iii. 41, and commentary, pp. 180-1; E. Kitzinger, “The 
Hellenistic Heritage of Byzantine Art”, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xvii (1963), p. 1113 
H. Maguire, ‘““The Depiction of Sorrow in Middle Byzantine Art”, Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, xxxi (1977), pp. 125-74. 

32 On the funeral pall, see Corippus, In laudem Iustini minoris, i. 276 ff. As 
inauguration procedure now develops into fixed ritual, so too imperial and 
patriarchal funerals acquire a set form. See, for example, the funerals of Eudocia, 
first wife of Heraclius (Nicephorus, Breviarium, ed. C. de Boor, Leipzig, 1880, p. 7), 
and of the patriarchs Eutychius in 582 (Eustratius, Vita Eutychi, Patrologiae cursus 
completus, ed. J.-P. Migne, Series graeca [hereafter P.G.], lxxxvi pt. 2, Rome, 1865, 
col. 2384) and Sergius in 638 (Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De cerimoniis aulae 
Byzantinae, 1, p. 630). 

33 See Nelson, ‘“‘Symbols in Context”, pp. 98 ff. In this particular case there were 
political reasons which made it seem desirable to reinforce Justin’s position with as 
complete a crowning ceremony as possible (see Corippus, In laudem Iustini minoris, 
pp. 156-7); for similar reasons it was minutely described by the panegyrist, who thus 
provided us with a unique record. 
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the last emperor in our period to be both raised on a shield and 
crowned by the patriarch with the diadem in one and the same 
ceremony. After him, shield-raising, with other “Roman” survivals, 
seems effectively to have lapsed.** With Justin II the ritual is poised on 
the brink of its fully Byzantine form, for he is crowned in the palace, 
not in a church, whereas after him the ceremony was soon transferred 
to St. Sophia, its location throughout the rest of Byzantine history. 
Thus we are allowed for once to see a Byzantine ceremony exactly at a 
point of change. We must not fail to recognize how far things had 
already gone. 

Why, we may ask, does Corippus write precisely this kind of pan- 
egyric, one which departs from the conventional rhetoric of a 
Claudian or a Sidonius and devotes itself to the minute and realistic 
description of actual ceremonies? It is not enough to say that he is an 
inferior poet.7*> His careful account marks a new departure; he not 
only describes, but also explains the meaning of every piece of 
ceremonial, and usually the meanings he gives are Christian ones, 
even for the archaic survivals. Nor is it enough to explain Corippus’s 
detailed approach to ceremony as such; we should ask why he devotes 
so much attention to these specific rituals. Why is it that precisely 
during the sixth century Byzantine inauguration ritual develops from 
an unpredictable elective technique to a highly sophisticated and fully 
religious ritual performed by the patriarch and located in the major 
imperial church? We shall see later that the late sixth-century 
emperors used the popularity of the cult of icons and the growth 
of emphasis on the Virgin to help them to assert their own position. 
A tightened and intensified inauguration ritual emphasizing the 
emperor’s divine election would work for them in the same direction. 
The secular elements still present till now will soon drop away, to leave 
room for an identification of the imperial coronation as a fully 
religious rite. 

The inauguration of Justin II marks the exact turning-point. The 
secular elements are still there, but each is given a religious inter- 
pretation in the panegyric. Raised on the military shield, the emperor 


34 See Corippus, In laudem Iustini minoris, pp. 160-1, note on ii. 136; Nelson, op. 
cit., pp. 100 ff.; C. Walter, “Raising on a Shield in Byzantine Iconography”, Revue 
des études byzantines, xxxiii (1975), pp. 133 ff.; D. M. Nicol, ““Kazseralbung: The 
Unction of Emperors in Late Byzantine Coronation Ritual”, Byzantine and Modern 
Greek Studies, ii (1976), pp. 37 ff. 

35 C. Witke, Numen Litterarum (Leiden and Cologne, 1971), is unusual in recog- 
nizing the originality of Corippus’s approach. 

36 Nelson, op. cit., gives the most analytic and least dogmatic account; the standard 
full treatment (though much too schematized) is E. Christophilopoulou, Ekloge, 
anagoreusis kat stepsis tou buzantinou autokratoros (Athens, 1956). The sixth- 
century ceremony presents, and Corippus duly emphasizes, all four elements (recog- 
nition, investiture, installation and acclamation) isolated by M. Fortes, “Of Installa- 
tion Ceremonies”, Proc. Roy. Anthropological Inst. (1967), p. 11. 
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nevertheless is said to “rise” like Christ, and the same analogy is 
implied even when he is raised as consul in the curule chair.?” The 
whole inauguration symbolizes for the poet the emperor’s role as the 
imago Christi;3® it is a true rite de passage, after which the emperor 
emerges in his new role as God’s representative, a role in which he will 
in later times on occasion ceremonially enact the part of Christ. 
Justin’s coronation speech grotesquely but no doubt effectively 
reinforces the sense of a descending order of authority; God has put 
the emperor on his throne as the head of the state, the senators are its 
chest, the people its arms and legs.*? The ideas have seldom before 
found such a forceful expression, or conveyed such a strong impression 
of total social and religious unity. Over and over again throughout the 
panegyric there is the same insistence, in different ways, on the line of 
authority and protection, with the emperor as the mediator of both 
between God and his people. Unity and hierarchy are the twin 
messages of the poem, and the emperor is the focus of both. 
Certainly we must admit a high degree of manipulation in the acces- 
sion of Justin, and a consequent advantage to the regime in stressing 
ideas such as these. Corippus was an official poet, and even the very 
ceremony he describes was provably stage-managed to forestall 
opposition.4° A major effort had been made; when the new emperor 
appeared in the Hippodrome he was acclaimed not by the army, as had 
been customary earlier in the century, but by the very Blues and 
Greens against whom he had only recently himself led imperial 
troops.*! This is very surprising, as formerly they had been mainly 
conspicuous as rioters and urban gangsters.*? Yet in the tenth-century 
Book of Ceremonies they are the recognized leaders of imperial 


37 Corippus, In laudem Iustini minoris, ii. 148 ff.; iv. 99 ff., 250 ff.; see E. 
Kantorowicz, “‘Oriens Augusti: lever du roi”, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xvii (1963), 
PP. 152-3. 

38 Corippus, In laudem Iustini minoris, ii. 420 ff. The imperial imitation of Christ 
is also one of the main themes of Agapetus’s Ekthesis: see Henry, “A Mirror for 
Justinian’’. 

39 Corippus, In laudem Iustini minoris, ii. 178-274. See E. Kantorowicz, The 
King’s Two Bodies (Princeton, 1957), pp. 185 ff.; for the Christian overtones, see 
I Corinthians xii. 12 ff. As the tightened inauguration ritual draws stricter 
boundaries, so the head and body symbolism, appearing in the same context, stands 
for a drawing together of all sections of society. 

40 See note 33 above. The panegyric was commissioned by the quaestor Anastasius 
(for other important patrons, see Corippus, In laudem Iustini minoris,1. 18 ff., and iv. 
368 ff.), one of Justin II’s two closest advisers; the other was the patriarch John 
Scholasticus, the man who crowned him. 

41 Corippus, In laudem Iustini minoris, ii. 310 ff.; for Justin’s own role in dealing 
with recent faction rioting, see John Malalas, Chronographia, ed. L. Dindorf 
(C.S.H.B., Bonn, 1831), p. 491. 

42 These activities of the Blues and Greens and their “transformation” are fully 
discussed in Cameron, Circus Factions. Patlagean, Pauvreté économique et pauvreté 
sociale, pp. 203 ff., sets the urban violence of the factions persuasively in the social 
context of the sixth-century city. 
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ceremonial. Now Justin II’s inauguration allows us to see that this 
transformation had begun as early as 565. It will not have been 
achieved without considerable imperial effort and doubtless expen- 
diture. Both of these were necessary also for Justin’s much adver- 
tised revival of the consulship, which followed very shortly on his 
coronation. There were political advantages for Justin in assuming the 
consulship, defunct for a generation, since it enabled him to win the 
favour of the urban population by literally scattering gold to them as 
his processions passed, and that of the upper classes by distributing 
gifts of silver and gold. He might advertise it, too, by promising the 
return of an age of justice.4? But it had as much to offer on the sym- 
bolic level, with its inauguration ceremony, its association with the 
opening of a new year (consuls entered office on Ist January) and its 
regular processions through the city.*4 Almost as much as an imperial 
inauguration, the taking of the consulship was both a rite de passage 
and a symbol of hierarchy; henceforth, with the consulship limited to 
reigning emperors, the associations would be combined in one. 

So by 565 there was a recognition of the need for change. All the 
same this was an early stage in the process. Corippus may have 
abandoned the rhetoric of late Latin poetry (of which his other major 
poem shows him to have been capable)* for the plainer description of 
Byzantine protocol, but he is not yet willing to come right out into the 
open with Christian symbolism, preferring to work indirectly through 
allusions and images. Corippus will not yet present Justin II as David, 
or place him in the long span of Christian history, as we shall find 
Heraclius soon being treated by contemporary writers. A hankering 
after the classical remains. 

When we come to consider how far things had developed by the end 
of the century, it will be clear that much of the evidence for the further 
development of imperial ceremonial in this period in fact centres 
round the Blues and Greens of whom we have already spoken. The 
study of Corippus’s panegyric and recent work on the factions have 
together shown that the ‘‘ceremonial role” of the factions had come 


43 Corippus, In laudem Iustini minoris, iii. 333-56; see Anthologia Planudea, lxxii 
(an inscription for a statue of Justin II in consular dress), on which see Averil and 
Alan Cameron, “Anth. Plan. 72: A Propaganda Poem from the Reign of Justin II”, 
Bull. Inst. Classical Studies, xiii (1966), pp. 101 ff. 

44 The ivory diptychs commemorating a consul’s year of office are the best guide to 
sixth-century expectations; see R. Delbrueck, Die Consulardiptychen und verwandte 
Denkmäler, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1929). Apart from the consul’s obligation to provide 
largesse, and his ceremonial elevation, his chief role was that of presiding officer at the 
games, thus appearing at the head of the city’s major secular public occasion (and that 
at which Blue/Green conflicts most often broke out, where there was consequently 
most urgent need of imperial control). 

45 The Johannis, a more conventional epic treatment of the African campaigns of 
Justinian’s general John Troglita: Flavius Cresconius Corippus, Johannidos, libri 
VIII, ed. J. Diggle and F. R. D. Goodyear (Cambridge, 1970). 
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into being well before Heraclius.*° There are no Blues or Greens at the 
entry of Justinian in 559, nor in the parts of the Book of Ceremonies 
drawn from Justinian’s minister, Peter the Patrician. But they are 
there at Justin II’s inauguration, at the marriage of Maurice in 582 
and the crowning of Leontia in 602. When Heraclius went to meet the 
khagan of the Avars at Heraclea in 619 he took Blues and Greens with 
him, to impress the khagan with imperial ceremony.*’ By 602 there 
were certainly already Blue and Green “stations”? along imperial 
processional routes, made possible by a growing hierarchy of faction 
officials now attested for the first time, and the dispute which broke 
out on the occasion of the crowning of Leontia in that year was pre- 
cisely about the respective ceremonial rights of the Blues and 
Greens.*8 

It would be premature to assume that the factions were thus easily 
neutralized, for they remained a potentially powerful factor in 
politics, and made their influence felt on a number of occasions during 
the reign of Phocas (602-10) for instance.*? In the months leading up 
to the tyrant’s overthrow Blues and Greens took the lead on both sides 
in what was virtually civil war in many of the leading cities of the 
empire.*° As long as they remained as organized, and indeed often 
armed, groups in urban situations, both in Constantinople and 
elsewhere, they would inevitably be the first to be involved in civil 
disturbance, and thus it was that the events leading up to the fall 
of Phocas, which in no sense amounted to a social revolution, never- 
theless gave the Blues and Greens an opening for political action 
which they had not had for decades.°*! But none of this contradicts the 
fact that references to Blues and Greens in late sixth-century sources 
prove clearly both the growth of imperial ceremony and the organized 
participation in it of the factions. 

Scholars have tended to see this participation in ceremonial (which 


46 See esp. Cameron, Circus Factions, pp. 249 ff. 

47 All this evidence is discussed in zbid. For the ceremonial aspect of the attendance 
of the Blues and Greens on Heraclius, see also Nelson, “Symbols in Context”, pp. 
101-2; but they are not there as a “‘city militia’’, as has been commonly thought: see 
Cameron, Circus Factions, p. 257. Patlagean, op. cit., p. 205, gives a helpful 
summary of past attempts to explain the Blues and Greens by reference to consistent 
social or religious affiliations, now mostly exploded by Cameron, Circus Factions, 
pt. 1. 

48 Theophylact Simocatta, Historiae, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1887), viii. 10. 10 ff. 

49 Theophanes, Chronographia, i, pp. 292, 294, 296. Phocas ordered that the 
troublesome Greens should no longer politeuesthai; for the translation and inter- 
pretation of this word, see Cameron, Circus Factions, pp. 288-9. 

50 Cameron, Circus Factions, p. 282. It seems perverse to deny that they were 
deeply involved in politics at this time. 

51 Apart from an incident at the proclamation of Tiberius II — see Gregory of 
Tours, Historia Francorum, v. 30 (M.G.H., Scriptores rerum Merovingiarum, 4 
vols., i pt. 1, 2nd edn., ed. B. Krusch and W. Levison, Hanover, 1951) —- they seem to 
have been quiet since the accession of Justin II. 
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they mostly attribute to the reign of Heraclius)*? as a “drawing of the 
teeth” of the factions by assigning them a “merely ceremonial” role. 
On the contrary we must view this utilization of the Blues and Greens 
in imperial ceremony as a very positive effort towards social integra- 
tion. The “young men” frequently mentioned in contemporary 
accounts of faction activity were clearly a marginal group, and their 
lack of position or purpose in society as a whole made their existence in 
an organized form a constant and real danger.*? It was not, then, that 
their role became ‘‘merely ceremonial”; rather, if they could be 
induced to participate in imperial occasions in an officially recognized 
capacity this would be both a public affirmation of unity in the state 
and a way of bringing them into the social order. 


II 
THE EMPEROR AND HIS SETTING 


We are already familiar with the idea of the reign of Justin II as 
marking something of a turning-point in imperial ideology.** But 
what can we make of such modern descriptions as “‘liturgification”’ 
and ‘‘new piety”? For the Byzantine emperor had always been seen in 
a religious context. ‘‘God gave you to us. God will preserve you. You 
are ever-victorious, for you honour Christ” ran acclamations of army 
and people in the fifth century.*> But now the emperor is seen more 
consistently as the slave of God, less often as the heir of Augustus. 


52 See Cameron, Circus Factions, pp. 297-8. 

53 On the “young men”, see tbid., pp. 75 ff.; Patlagean, Pauvreté économique et 
pauvreté sociale, p. 228. The Blues and Greens were surely more than mere sporting 
associations, as they are firmly presented by Cameron; the factional violence of the 
Justinianic era indicates both a general lack of social control and their own lack of 
position: see Patlagean, op. cit., pp. 223 ff. But as yet we know too little about who the 
Blues and Greens actually were. For suggestive comparisons, see G. Duby, “‘Les 
‘jeunes’ dans la société aristocratique”, Annales. E.S.C., xix (1964), pp. 835-46; 
Natalie Z. Davis, “Some Tasks and Themes in the Study of Popular Religion”, in C. 
Trinkaus and H. Oberman (eds.), The Pursuit of Holiness in Late Mediaeval and 
Renaissance Religion (Leiden, 1974), p. 327. 

54 Thus Treitinger, Die ostr6mische Kaiser- und Reichsidee, pp. 27-8; Averil 
Cameron, “The Early Religious Policies of Justin IP’, Studies in Church History, xiii 
(1976), pp. 65-6; Kitzinger, “The Cult of Images in the Period before Iconoclasm”, 
pp. 126 ff.; I. Lavin, ““The House of the Lord”, Art Bull., xliv (1962), p. 23; J. D. 
Breckenridge, The Numismatic Iconography of Justinian II (New York, 1959), pp. 
54-5; Grabar, L’empereur dans l’art byzantin, pp. 163 ff. In part this impression 
depends on stylistic judgements about imperial and religious art in this period, which 
I have largely tried to avoid in this paper. But I have suggested elsewhere, first, that by 
the reign of Justin II at least, it is a mistake to see too much separation between the 
terms “imperial” and “religious”: see Averil Cameron, ‘“‘Corippus’s Poem on Justin 
II: A Terminus of Antique Art?”’, Annali della Scuola Normale di Pisa, 3rd ser., v 
(1975), pp. 15 ff.; and secondly, that the literary sources deserve more attention than 
they usually receive in comparison with the few extant works, even when the art 
works they mention have not survived: Averil Cameron, “The Artistic Patronage of 
Justin II” (forthcoming in Byzantion). 

55 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De cerimoniis aulae Byzantinae, i, p. 411. 
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When the demented Justin II hands over power to Tiberius, his words, 
faithfully reproduced by a contemporary struck by the pathos of the 
scene, breathe a new tone: “‘see the wretched Justin stripped and fallen 
from his kingdom’’.*® The reign of Heraclius certainly shows the 
change. The emperor who claimed his throne in a heroic crusade 
assisted by the Virgin went on to fight a holy war and restore the True 
Cross to Jerusalem. In his reign occurred the greatest symbolic event 
experienced by the capital during this period — the Avar siege of 626, 
with its proof of the city’s protection by the Virgin — and when 
Heraclius made his triumphal return from Persia in 628 he was greeted 
by people and patriarch not with a Roman triumph but with hymns of 
praise to God.*’ In 629 he set the seal on this change of direction by 
giving up the traditional imperial titulature which went back to the 
days of Augustus and officially adopting instead the Greek term 
basileus (emperor) — but not basileus alone: henceforth the em- 
peror was to be known as the “‘believing’’ emperor (pistos en Christo 
basileus).*® Texts of the same period refer often to the ‘‘Christ-loving”’ 
emperor;*? and while earlier emperors also had been the pious servants 
of God, as Justinian was shown at Ravenna, it was only now that 
they were willing to give up six hundred years of imperial tradition. 
Certainly the climate was changing with Justin II, who inserted the 
title of Christ as King of Kings into the liturgy®! and made explicit in 
his own building programme the twin conceptions of the emperor as 
the image of Christ and Christ as the rex regnantium. Corippus 
represents Justin’s accession as having been foreshadowed in a dream 
investiture by the Virgin, and Justin’s words echoed the same theme: 


56 John of Ephesus, Historia ecclesiastica, iii. 5. Justin believed that the words of 
abdication were being dictated to him by an angel; see Averil Cameron, ‘An 
Emperor’s Abdication”, Byzantinoslavica, xxxvii (1976), pp. 161-7. 

57 Theophanes, Chronographia, i, p. 328. Theophanes elevates the emperor’s 
return to the sphere of sacred history by recalling the six days of the Creation. 

58 J, Shahid, ‘“The Iranian Factor in Byzantium during the Reign of Heraclius”, 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxvi (1972), pp. 295, 317-20, stressing the religious 
implications as against earlier scholars who had seen the change as relating to the 
defeat of Persia (Bréhier, Bury) or as a final recognition of Greek as the language of 
the state (Ostrogorsky). See now too G. Rosch, Onoma basileias: Studien zum 
offiziellen Gebrauch der Kaisertitel in spdtantike und friihbyzantinischer Zeit 
(Byzantina Vindobonensia, x, Vienna, 1978), p. 70. 

59 For example, see the anonymous homily on the deposition of the Virgin’s robe at 
Blachernae (early seventh century) edited with Russian translation by Ch. Loparev, 
“Staroe svidetel’stvo o Polozhenii rizy Bogoroditsy vo Vlachernakh v novom 
istolkovanii primenitel’no k nashestvii Russkikh na Vizantii v 860 godu”, Vizantusku 
Vremennik, ii (1895), pp. 581-628, at p. 593. For this text (hereafter Loparev) and its 
authorship, see notes 76 and 84 below. 

60 See E. Kitzinger, Byzantine Art in the Making (Cambridge, Mass., 1977), pp- 
81 ff. 

61 Georgius Cedrenus, Compendium historiarum, i, p. 685; Breckenridge, The 
Numismatic Iconography of Justinian II, p. 54. 
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“God gave me the kingdom and God has taken it away”.6? The self- 
abasement in his speech of abdication would have been unthinkable 
for Justinian. 

Justin, too, provided the new setting for this change of direction. 
Above all, he initiated the building of a new throne-room in the 
imperial palace, the so-called Chrysotriklinos, or Golden Chamber, 
henceforth a chief location for imperial ceremonial.®? Above the 
emperor’s throne was the image of Christ; thus spectators could see 
the emperor seated on his throne as a living embodiment on earth of 
Christ in heaven, the true imago Christi.6* Later on, the throne of the 
emperor came to carry the associations of the throne of Christ; on 
certain holy days such precious religious tokens as the image of 
Edessa, the True Cross, the Gospel book were solemnly placed upon 
it.65 If some of the building and decoration of the Chrysotriklinos was 
actually completed by Justin’s successor, Tiberius II, as is possible, 
that does not much matter, for the design and decoration were surely 
conceived as a whole. What is important is that during these crucial 
years of development, imperial ceremony received a new physical 
setting whose whole conception and decor expressed the idea of the 
emperor in his throne-room as a microcosm of God in heaven. The 
room itself was modelled not on previous palace architecture, but on 
ecclesiastical; its closest architectural parallels are churches and its 
pictorial decoration consisted of scenes from the life of Christ.® 

The emperors knew how to exploit the visual image. The central 
object in the Chrysotriklinos was inevitably the imperial throne, 
probably just such a lyre-backed throne as we see in the sixth-century 
iconography of the enthroned Virgin.®’ So too, Justin’s own coins 
heavily emphasize this quasi-religious theme of the enthroned em- 
peror, indeed the enthroned emperor and empress, and Corippus 
devotes a long and weighty section in his panegyric to the religious 
symbolism of the imperial throne.®8 On the famous cross which Justin 
and Sophia sent to Rome, busts of the emperor and empress were 
__ 62 John of Ephesus, Historia ecclesiastica, iii. 5; Theophylact Simocatta, Historiae, 
111. I. 

63 See Lavin, “The House of the Lord”, esp. pp. 22-3; Breckenridge, op. cit., 
pp. 54-5. I must thank Robin Cormack for discussing this with me. 

64 Corippus, In laudem Iustini minoris, ii. 425 ff. 

65 Grabar, L’iconoclasme byzantin, p. 34. 

66 See C. Mango, Art of the Byzantine Empire, 312-1453 (Englewood Cliffs, 
1972), p. 128. For the post-Iconoclastic decoration of the Chrysotriklinos, see 
Anthologia Palatina, i. 106 (given in Mango, op. cit., p. 184). Architecturally the 


throne-room belongs with centralized churches and has been described, though an 
imperial building, as of “critical importance for the future of religious art”: Lavin, 
op. cit., p. 23. 

67 See A. Cutler, Transfigurations: Studies in the Dynamics of Byzantine 
Iconography (University Park, Pa., 1975), pp. 5 ff. 

68 W. Wroth, Imperial Byzantine Coins in the British Museum, 2 vols. (London, 
1908), i, pp. 7 ff.; Corippus, In laudem Iustini minoris, iii. 194-207. 
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juxtaposed with the Lamb of God.®? The message is always the same 
— to drive home the understanding of the emperor’s special relation- 
ship with God, which gives him his earthly rule and which cannot be 
set aside. 


MI 
ICONS AND MYTH-MAKING 


If, then, these emperors were prepared to provide a new physical 
setting for their enhanced ceremonies, they were equally ready to 
enlist supernatural protectors. The Mother of God was the best of all; 
thus Justin II altered and refurbished the metropolitan churches of the 
Virgin at Blachernae and Chalcoprateia, and provided new housings 
for the city’s relics, her robe and girdle.’° Leo I and his family in the 
fifth century had had themselves depicted in mosaic round an 
enthroned Virgin in the apse of the chapel of the Virgin’s robe at 
Blachernae, and Justinian and Theodora were shown with her on 
embroidered curtains in St. Sophia. But the late sixth-century em- 
perors above all sponsored her cult in the city.’7! The Empress 
Sophia’s prayer to the Virgin in Corippus’s panegyric,’? the feast of 
her Nativity newly introduced by Justin II and above all that of the 
Koimesis of the Virgin adopted by Maurice demonstrated imperial 
support for a growth in special attachment to the Virgin hardly 
experienced since the Council of Ephesus.’? We must ask, then, in 
more detail how the emperors involved themselves in the cult. 

A text relating to the year 619 allows us to see how intimately the 
Virgin’s position in Constantinople in these years was connected with 
the imperial sphere of activity. In that year the Avars were threatening 
the outer walls of the city near the Virgin’s church at Blachernae, 
which still lay unprotected. On 5th June the Emperor Heraclius suf- 
fered an ignominious blow when after going in great pomp and all 


69 See Cameron, ‘““The Early Religious Policies of Justin IP’, pp. 56 ff. 

70 R. Janin, La géographie ecclésiastique de l’empire byzantin, i pt. 3, Les églises et 
les monastères, 2nd edn. (Paris, 1969), pp. 166 ff., 237 ff. The Virgin’s robe and girdle 
in Constantinople: N. Baynes, “The Finding of the Virgin’s Robe”, in his Byzantine 
Studies (London, 1955), pp. 240-7; Averil Cameron, “The Virgin’s Robe: An Episode 
in the History of Early Seventh-Century Constantinople’ (forthcoming in 
Byzantion). 

71 See Averil Cameron, “The Cult of the Theotokos in Sixth-Century Con- 
stantinople”, 3l. Theol. Studies, new ser., xxix (1978), pp. 79-108. 

72 Corippus, In laudem Iustini minoris, ii. 52-69. 

73 The standard study is by M. Jugie, La mort et l’assomption de la Sainte Vierge 
(Studi e Testi, cxiv, Rome, 1944); see also the excellent work by A. Wenger, 
L’assomption de la Très Sainte Vierge dans la tradition byzantine du VI° au X° siècle 
(Archives de lorient chrétien, v, Paris, 1955). The striking feature is the suddenness 
with which the cult of the Virgin (and at the same time devotion to icons) springs to 
the forefront of religious life; see Victor Turner and Edith Turner, Image and 
Pilgrimage in Christian Culture (New York, 1978), p. 150: “visions appear at the 
point of major stress between contrary cultures and their major definitions of reality”. 
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innocence to meet the Avar khagan at Heraclea, he had been am- 
bushed and only just managed to escape, carrying his crown under his 
arm.’* The Avars pursued him to the very walls of Constantinople and 
were even able to steal imperial vestments and ecclesiastical vessels.’° 
It seemed that Blachernae itself was in danger and that its treasures 
should be removed for safe-keeping. A contemporary text’¢ tells how 
the casket containing the relic of the Virgin’s robe was removed at the 
same time as the other gold and silver treasures of the church, kept in 
St. Sophia for safety and then formally restored to Blachernae when 
the danger was over — probably on 2 July 620. The description of this 
deposition shows that the wondrous properties of the Virgin’s robe, 
and especially its function as a palladium for the city, were thoroughly 
established and familiar by this date’? — before the more famous 
Avar siege of 626. The writer tells the story as an exemplar of the 
Virgin’s marvellous protection of the city as experienced in his own 
lifetime, and it ends with a prayer which breathes the sense of the 
city’s dedication to her: “‘preserve your grace for your own city, and let 
not the eyes of men again see the holy church harmed, or this your 
humble city deserted’’.”® The Virgin saved the city in 619 as well as in 
626 — “‘turn away all attacks from it, making it manifest that the city 
is fortified by your power’’.’? The writer asks the Virgin, “fount of life, 
treasury of salvation”, to preserve the city, to give a peaceful and long 


74 Nicephorus, Breviarium, pp. 12 ff. 

75 Note the combination. 

76 Loparev; see note 59 above. See also Baynes, “The Finding of the Virgin’s 
Robe”, p. 245; Wenger, op. cit., pp. 111 ff. (the best discussion). For an English 
translation with explanatory notes, see Cameron, “The Virgin’s Robe”. J. L. Van 
Dieten, Geschichte der Patriarchen von Sergios I. bis Johannes VI., 610-715 
(Amsterdam, 1972), p. 16 note 54, ascribes the text without argument to the context 
of the siege of 626, but see Cameron, “The Virgin’s Robe”. 

77 For the Virgin as urban patroness, see S. MacCormack, “Roma, Constan- 
tinopolis, the Emperor and his Genius”, Classical Quart., xxv (1975), pp. 149-50, and 
for city cults, see L. Cracco Ruggini, “The Ecclesiastical Histories and Pagan 
Historiography, Providence and Miracles’’, Athenaeum, new ser., iv (1977), p. 123 
note 71. The valuable study by the Turners, Image and Pilgrimage in Christian 
Culture, has much to say on Marian cult from an anthropological perspective but like 
many Marian studies is western-based and entirely omits the Virgin’s cult in Con- 
stantinople and the east. Curiously, it would seem, it is Gregory of Tours who first 
tells of the miraculous powers of the Virgin’s robe in Constantinople: Gregory of 
Tours, Jn gloria martyrum, i. 9 (M.G.H., Scriptorum rerum Merovingiarum, 4 vols., 
ed. W. Arndt, M. Bonnet and B. Krusch, Hanover, 1885-96, i pt. 2, p. 44); yet it 
would be wrong to underestimate the value of his evidence since it is clear that he had 
excellent sources for the late sixth-century east: see Averil Cameron, “The Byzantine 
Sources of Gregory of Tours”, Jl. Theol. Studies, new ser., xxvi (1975), pp. 421-6; N. 
Baynes, review article in 7/. Roman Studies, xix (1929), pp. 231 ff. The sources for the 
robe as a wonder-working relic are discussed by C. Belting-Ihm, “Sub matris tutela” 
(Abhandlungen der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaft, philosophische- 
historische Klasse, Heidelberg, 1976), but her dating of the main development to the 
eighth century is undoubtedly too late. 

78 Loparev, pp. 592, 610 (my italics). 

79 Ibid., p. 611 (my italics). 
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reign to “our pious emperors’’,®° long life to the holy patriarch, and 
answers to the prayers of all the people. Next to the emphasis placed on 
the Virgin as city protectress, the most unusual feature of the text for 
this date is its presentation of the emperor. He is completely absorbed 
into the liturgical life of the city. The decision to remove the treasures 
from Blachernae was taken only when Heraclius had prayed in 
another church of the Virgin “prone on the ground and dressed as an 
ordinary person’’;®! as always, his prayer is accompanied by tears, the 
sign of piety.82 When the emperor heard that the holy relic itself had 
been removed from the church — which had not, strangely enough, 
been the intention — he ran outside in great fear, threw himself on the 
ground and asked the patriarch to decide what to do. In the deposition 
procession which finally returned the relic to Blachernae, emperor and 
patriarch walked together, heading a line of civic officials, clergy and 
people; the patriarch carried the relic in his arms and the whole 
procession was bathed in tears.8? Of course earlier emperors too had 
taken part in the deposition of relics. But now occasions such as these 
stand alone; what is more, they have come to bear the sole weight of 
civic and imperial unity. 

If, then, the deposition of the Virgin’s robe in 620 can stand for a 
change in the style of imperial public behaviour, the siege of Con- 
stantinople in 626 represents change in terms of the evolution of a new 
mythology. The same writer who recorded the deposition of the robe 
also wrote the address commemorating the victorious outcome of the 
siege.84 Reporting the exhortation of the patriarch Sergius to the 
people he wrote: 

no city can be guarded unless it is guarded by God; our enemies attack us with 

cavalry and chariots and a great multitude, but we will be strengthened in the name 

of the Lord God. For the Lord Himself will fight for us, and the Virgin Mother of 

God will be the defender of the city.®° 
When he set up the Virgin’s picture on the Golden Gate the patriarch 
addressed the enemy: 

the fighting is wholly against these pictures, you foreign and devilish troops. A 

woman, the Mother of God, will quell all your boldness and boasting with one 


command, for she is truly the Mother of Him who drowned Pharaoh with all his 
army in the Red Sea.® 


80 [bid., p. 611; they are called pistoi basileis (see note 58 above). See also tbid., 
PP- 593, 599. 

81 Ibid., p. 594. 

82 See note 31 above. 

83 Loparev, pp. 598, 601 ff. 

84 For the authorship of both texts, see Wenger, L’assomption de la Très Sainte 
Vierge, pp. 115 ff.; Barišić, “Le siège de Constantinople”, p. 374; V. Vasilievskii, 
“Avaria, a ne Russkie, Theodor, a ne Georgii”, Vizantiiskii Vremennik, iii (1896), 
pp. 83-95. 

85 Anon. Mai, p. 427. 

86 Ibid. 
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The city of Constantinople, the ‘‘eye of the Christian faith”, was thus 
justified in expecting the protection of God and His Mother. At every 
doubtful moment in the next few days the Virgin was there, fighting 
for her city; every part of the story demonstrated her power to the 
inhabitants and proved the mysteries of God’s mercy.®’ Even the 
retreating and discomfited khagan admitted that no one can fight 
against the Virgin.®® 

But the most telling passage in the whole text is its ending, when the 
author addresses the prophet Isaiah: 


But you, wise Isaiah, as you prefigured for me when I began my speech the 
deliverance of this city, so now also set your seal on my words with your conclusion 
and announce the good news of safety and peace for the city in the future. ‘‘Thus 
speaks the Lord our God: I will defend this city to save it for me and for my servant 
David’’.8? For our emperor is a new David in his piety to God and his clemency 
towards his subjects. And the Lord will crown him with victories like David, and his 
son who reigns with him,?° making him wise and peaceable like Solomon, and 
bestowing on him and on his father piety and orthodoxy. Ask this, prophet, from 
the God of Solomon who knows no jealousy, and beseech the Virgin, whom you 
foresaw with the eyes of the mind to be truly the Mother of God, and proclaimed in 
words of prophecy,*' to save the city for ever and its people, who are sinners, but 
who always take refuge in God and the Virgin, from age to age, Amen.?? 


The precise events of the year 626 are thus subsumed into sacred time; 
the Virgin is fulfilling Old Testament prophecy, the emperor shows 
himself another David.?? Though in fact Heraclius was away from the 
city during the siege, the author of the address here brings him to the 
forefront of his listeners’ minds; still absent on campaign when the 
oration was delivered, it is nonetheless the emperor, not the patriarch, 
who occupies the most prominent position that could be accorded to a 
human in relation to the divine. His function is unequivocally to enact 


87 [bid., pp. 429-34. 

88 Ibid., P. 434. 

89 Isaiah xxxvii. 35. 

90 The young Constantine, left behind in Constantinople: Anon. Mai, p. 425. 

91 Ibid., p. 437. See Isaiah vii. 14: “Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a son”. 
The homily opens on the same theme: 

Isaiah the noblest of the prophets spoke, seeing far ahead through the prophetic 

grace of the Holy Spirit the beneficence of God the Father, that He would take flesh 

as the Word of God and be born from the Virgin. “Get thee up into the high 

mountain to tell the good tidings to Zion . . . . (Isaiah xl. 9). 

92 Anon. Mai, p. 437 (my italics). 

93 Ibid., pp. 425, 428, 435, 437. Besides the emphatic conclusion, the image of 
David as a model for Heraclius is kept before the listeners throughout the homily. Of 
course previous emperors had been seen as David (see Dvornik, Early Christian and 
Byzantine Political Philosophy, ii, pp. 797, 823), but the developed typology of the 
Byzantine emperor as David came only later: see the inscription of Basil I in the 
Kainourgion, part of the imperial palace (see Mango, Art of the Byzantine Empire, p. 
198, on Vita Basilii, ch. 89). Whether or not the famous ‘“‘David plates” of the reign of 
Heraclius relate specifically to the emperor — see Kitzinger, Byzantine Art in the 
Making, p. 150; S. Spain Alexander, “Heraclius, Byzantine Imperial Ideology and 
the David Plates”, Speculum, lii (1977), pp. 217-37 — this text gives an exceptionally 
emphatic and early literary treatment of the theme. 
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the typology of the Old Testament, and his defining characteristics are 
henceforth to be, in the words of the address, piety and orthodoxy. 

The Virgin’s cult, her robe and her icons, localized in the capital 
city, were thus drawn into the imperial sphere. Was this not also likely 
to be true of other icons, whose cult, both in the capital and the 
provinces, takes off at this precise moment too? 

Responding to a tendency to overstress imperial example as a causa- 
tive factor in the striking increase in devotion to icons in the late sixth 
century, and reacting also against the temptation to make Con- 
stantinople the key to all else in the empire, Peter Brown offers instead 
a seductive general analysis of the rise of icons in social and psy- 
chological terms.?4 They represent for him signs of a centrifugal 
tendency in the empire, and express the need for local and individual 
attachments, as well as the collective loyalties of individual provincial 
towns. The fate of the icon is thus part of the story of the late antique 
city.?5 Now while it is surely true that imperial sponsorship could 
hardly by itself go far towards explaining the vast increase in icon 
worship from the late sixth century onwards, I suspect nonetheless 
that we may still be led to a more sympathetic view of imperial involve- 
ment than this brilliant analysis would permit. 

Such public and integrating ceremonies as the deposition of the 
Virgin’s robe in 620, or the great thanksgiving ceremony after the 
Avar siege, when on 7 August 627 the Akathistos hymn was solemnly 
performed with its newly composed preface proclaiming the deeds of 
the warrior-Virgin,*© gave the cult of the Virgin a special position in 
the mythology of the capital city. The same could be true of certain 
public icons; in fact the cult of the Virgin was itself now expressed as 
much by icons as by the relics which the city had long possessed. In 626 
her picture was placed on the city gate and paraded round the walls,?’ 
and as we have seen, her icons themselves were felt in some way to 
have brought about the victory. In 610 Heraclius’s victory over the 
tyrant Phocas had also been attributed to the protection of pictures of 
the Virgin.°8 But in 626 the Virgin’s icons were flanked by pictures of 
Christ. The patriarch carried round the walls not only a likeness of the 


94 Brown, “A Dark-Age Crisis”. 

95 Ibid., pp. 18, 21. 

96 See p. 6 above. 

97 Anon. Mai, p. 427. The best discussion of the confused sources for the icons used 
in this siege is still that by A. Pertusi, Giorgio di Pisidia: Poemi, I (Studia patristica et 
byzantina, vii, Ettal, 1960), p. 143; see also E. Von Dobschiitz, Christusbilder: 
Untersuchungen zur christlichen Legende (Texte und Untersuchungen, 111, Leipzig, 
1899), pp. 52 ff., 128 ff.; Grabar, L’iconoclasme byzantin, pp. 31 ff.; Van Dieten, 
Geschichte der Patriarchen, p. 15 note 49; George of Pisidia begins his poem on the 
siege with the contention that a picture of the Mother of God will tell us all we need to 
know: George of Pisidia, Bellum Avaricum, 1-9. 

98 George of Pisidia, Heraclias, 11. 14; Theophanes, Chronographia, 1, p. 298. See 
Grabar, L’iconoclasme byzantin, p. 35. 
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Virgin and Child but also an achetropoietos icon of Christ.?? When the 
Emperor Heraclius had left for the war in Persia in 622 — a traumatic 
moment, for the people of Constantinople were accustomed to having 
their emperor with them in the city — he held in his hands the famous 
Camuliana image of Christ, but committed his family and his city to 
the protection of the Virgin.! 

In the context of Constantinople it is not icons which come first, 
in isolation. Rather, this use of icons is secondary to, and itself ex- 
presses, a growing conviction of the special protection of the city by 
God and the Virgin. The idea of Constantinople as the ‘“God-guarded 
city” makes its first appearance precisely in these years,!°! and it was a 
conception which was to last as long as the city itself. It was natural 
that images of Christ and the Virgin would find a central place on 
public occasions when the city’s very life was at stake, and natural too 
that these occasions would be simultaneously religious and imperial. 
And if icons were seen to be thus efficacious in the preservation of the 
capital, how likely they were to perform the same services in other 
cities, not necessarily in opposition to or reaction against the failure of 
central government. Icons, in other words, could be powerful symbols 
of integration. 

Before the great siege of 626, with its concentration on the power of 
the Virgin, we find the emperors of this period turning, like everyone 
else, to the new icons of Christ “not made with human hands”. The 
chief of these, the Camuliana image, first known in Syria in the 550s, 
was brought to Constantinople as early as 574.!°? By the reign of 
Maurice at the end of the sixth century it was being carried into battle 
by the emperor’s kinsman, the general Philippicus, and soon 
afterwards used again by his successor, Priscus.!°? Thus André 
Grabar argued that these icons came into being precisely in the 
military context of the Byzantine wars with Persia in the late sixth 
century.!°* But that is to take too narrow a view. The use of these 
icons on the field of battle was rather another of the ways in which the 
sixth-century emperors associated themselves with a religious develop- 
ment already under way. Although we have no testimony to the other 

99 Anon. Mai, p. 428. 

100 George of Pisidia, Bellum Persicum, i. 139 ff. (clearly a Christ-icon, not an icon 
of the Virgin); Anon. Mai, pp. 424, 425. 

101 Corippus, In laudem Iustini minoris, iii. 3333; see N. Baynes, “The Supernatural 
Defenders of Constantinople”, in his Byzantine Studies, pp. 248-60. 

102 F, J. Hamilton and E. W. Brooks, The Syriac Chronicle known as that of 
Zachariah of Mytilene (London, 1899), p. 321. See Von Dobschiitz, op. cit., pp. 40 ff. 
Its arrival in Constantinople: Georgius Cedrenus, Compendium historiarum, i, 
P- 855 see Kitzinger, ‘““The Cult of Images in the Period before Iconoclasm”, pp. 

ibs Theophylact Simocatta, Historiae, ii. 3. 4; 1.11 ff. 

104 Grabar, L’iconoclasme byzantin, pp. 31 ff. Grabar would see this as part of a 


Constantinian “‘revival” (that is, the icon takes on the role of the labarum, the 
Christian standard of Constantine). 
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great acheiropoietos of the period, the image of Edessa, before the 
590s, it too may have existed earlier, in or near 544.19 Like the Virgin 
in the siege of Constantinople in 626 this image was believed to have 
saved its city from the Persians in 544, and whether or not this can be 
proved to have been a contemporary belief (I think it must have been, 
despite Procopius’s silence)!°° the very fact that the Edessenes held to 
it as one of their most precious articles of faith during the years that we 
are considering proves that the function and importance of icons in 
focusing city patriotism might be much the same in capital and 
provinces alike. 

We should not seek too exclusive an explanation. The warrior- 
maiden was far from being the only aspect under which the Virgin was 
honoured in late sixth-century Constantinople, nor was it only con- 
nected with the siege of 626. On seals, for instance, she had already 
taken over the associations of the pagan Victory which had preceded 
her.!°? And indeed icons must often have served (in Constantinople 
too) to channel private and local attachments. But the history of the 
imperial capital in the late sixth and early seventh centuries shows us 
with total clarity how both icons and cults could themselves become 
the focus of urban identity, which in this vital case came to express not 
merely an urban but also an imperial consensus. 


IV 
A ‘“‘SIMPLIFICATION OF CULTURE”? 


Icons, then, could well be expressive of the sense of cultural integra- 
tion which I see as taking over at the end of the sixth century. Another 
manifestation of the same impulse could be seen in literature. For the 
division of literary genres into ‘“‘classical’’ and “ecclesiastical” still 
observed, though sometimes indeed with effort and difficulty, under 


105 First mentioned in the §9os by Evagrius, Historia ecclesiastica, ed. J. Bidez and 
L. Parmentier (London, 1898; repr. Amsterdam, 1964), iv. 27. See Von Dob- 
schtitz, op. cit., pp. 102 ff.; S. Runciman, “Some Remarks on the Image of Edessa”, 
Cambridge Hist. Jl., iii (1931), pp. 238-52; M. Mundell, ““Monophysite Church 
Decoration”, in A. A. Bryer and J. Herrin (eds.), Iconoclasm (Birmingham, 1977), p. 
65. Many mysteries surround the early history of this icon, which seems to have 
originated as a painting, and was only later held to be a cloth bearing the imprint of 
Christ’s face. 

106 Procopius describes the Persian attack on Edessa in Wars, ii. 26-7, but does not 
mention the icon. Crucial for its date is the sixth- or seventh-century Syriac hymn on 
the church of Edessa mentioning the image: see A. Grabar, “Le témoignage d’une 
hymne syriaque sur |’architecture de le cathédrale d’Edesse au VI¢siécle et sur la sym- 
bolique de l’édifice chrétien”, Cahiers archéologiques, ii (1947), pp. 41-67. For an 
English translation, see Mango, Art of the Byzantine Empire, pp. 57 ff. 

107 Grabar, L’iconoclasme byzantin, p. 35. For victory symbolism applied to the 
Virgin, see Frolow, ‘‘La dédicace de Constantinople dans la tradition byzantine”, 


pp. 98-9. 
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Justinian, now broke down, as the “Roman” side of imperial ideology 
fell away. From now on — not without discomfort at first, naturally 
— it became more normal for literary works of the highest level, even 
political history and panegyric, to express the Christian modes of 
thought which may have been matters of daily experience but which 
had until now been virtually excluded from classicizing literature. !°8 
What are the reasons for this change? Why should it have taken place 
precisely at this time? 

One approach is to see this development in terms of the defeat of the 
educated élite by the tastes of the masses — ‘‘popular devotion” in the 
case of religious matters, and “simplification” as applied to literary 
culture.!°? It is then tempting to depict the emperors of the late sixth 
century as “‘giving way”, or at least as responding, to the wishes of the 
populace at large, while it is further implied that the visual, and 
therefore “‘direct’? symbol, such as the icon, which could appeal to all 
equally, replaced the exclusive literary culture of the classical 
period.!!° 

Such an explanation has the merit of explaining in simple terms a 
complex set of changes. But we must take care. The court literature of 
the reign of Heraclius, though certainly different from that of 
Justinian, is very far from simple. Its chief practitioners, the poet- 
panegyrist George of Pisidia and the historian Theophylact Simo- 
catta, are if anything chiefly known for their learned obscurity.!1! The 


108 See, for example, Averil Cameron, Agathias (Oxford, 1970), pp. 136 ff. Many 
good pointers to the literature of the period are to be found in G. L. Kustas, Studies in 
Byzantine Rhetoric (Thessaloniki, 1973), and see now R. Browning, “The Language 
of Byzantine Literature”, in S. Vryonis, Jr. (ed.), Byzantina kat Metabyzantina, i, 
The “Past” in Medieval and Modern Greek Culture (Malibu, 1978), pp. 103-33. 

109 Brown, The World of Late Antiquity, pp. 174, 180 ff., 184: a ‘“‘sea-change”’ 
which affected the whole structure of society. Though Brown himself has since 
criticized appeals to the concept of ‘popular beliefs”? — notably in his “The Rise and 
Function of the Holy Man in Late Antiquity”, Jl. Roman Studies, lxi (1971), p. 81, 
and his Learning and Imagination (Inaugural Lecture, Roy. Holloway College, May 
1977, London, 1977) — one may perhaps still take these influential pages as an 
emphatic statement of a view still widely current. 

110 Brown, The World of Late Antiquity, pp. 181, 184. Kitzinger, “The Cult of 
Images in the Period before Iconoclasm”, pp. 119 ff., has written of the emperors 
reacting to animistic ideas “‘carried by the broad masses of the people”, a kind of 
“groundswell”. But there is no reason for supposing that only one class of society was 
affected. 

111 For George of Pisidia, see Pertusi, Georgio di Pisidia: Poemi, I; for Theophylact 
Simocatta, see O. Veh, Untersuchungen zu dem byzantinischen Historiker Theo- 
phylaktos Simokattes (Wissenschaftliche Beilage zum Jahresbericht 1956-7 des 
humanistisches Gymnasiums Fiirth im Bayern, Fiirth im Bayern, 1957); Z. V. 
Udal’tsova, “K voprosu o mirovozzrenii vizantiiskogo istorika VII v. Feofilakta 
Simokatty”, Zbornik radova vizantoloshkog instituta, xi (1968), pp. 29-45; Z. V. 
Udal’tsova, “Le monde vu par les historiens byzantins du IV° au VII® siècle”, 
Byzantinoslavica, xxxiii (1972), pp. 193 ff.; Z. V. Udal’tsova, Ideino-politicheskaya 
bor’ba v rannet Vizantiu po dannym istorikov IV-VII vv. (Moscow, 1974). There is 
no overall study of the literature of the reign of Heraclius. 
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change may not lie only in a loss of skill: these writers actually had a 
different aim. Both George and Theophylact, in their clumsy way, 
reached a synthesis of contemporary Christian thinking and their 
classical literary heritage which was out of the question for Procopius 
and still too difficult for Agathias writing in the 570s. In the reign 
of Justinian, the hymn-writer Romanos felt the cleavage so deeply 
that he could attack the classics and proclaim the victory of 
the “Galilaeans”’;1!? “Nazareth confounds Corinth’’.!!3 George of 
Pisidia, on the other hand, though a deacon of St. Sophia, can evoke 
Demosthenes without a qualm.!!4 In the late sixth-century west, 
Gregory of Tours shared Romanos’s attitude.!!5 But Theophylact 
feels able to preface a full-scale political history with a philosophical 
dialogue crediting his patron, the patriarch Sergius, with the revival 
of theology.'4© Thus we must not interpret the demise of secular 
historiography as a separate genre after Theophylact in terms of a 
take-over of the educated élite by the masses (for whom ‘‘monkish 
chronicles” are said to have been intended), still less in relation to a 
schematized transition from an élitist, aristocratic system to feudal- 
ism;!!’ rather, it was part of a deeper and more complex impulse 
towards integration perceptible already in the late sixth century.!18 By 


112 See P. Maas, “Die Chronologie der Hymnen des Romanos”, Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift, xv (1906), pp. 21-2; E. Topping, “The Apostle Peter, Justinian and 
Romanos the Melodist”, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, ii (1976), pp. 12 ff. 

113 Romanos, carm. 31 (ed. P. Maas and C. A. Trypanis, Sancti Romani Melodi 
Cantica, Cantica genuina, Oxford, 1963, p. 247): Christian teaching defeats pagan 
learning. Similarly Christian rhetoricians would congratulate themselves on their 
faith and orthodoxy in contrast to pagan writers: G. L. Kustas, “The Function and 
Evolution of Byzantine Rhetoric”, Viator, i (1970), pp. 55-73. Grosdidier de Matons 
is right to point out that passages like this in Romanos do not show ignorance of the 
classics but rather a deliberate disdain: Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Mélode, 
p. 184. Browning also emphasizes that the success of Romanos’s hymns at all social 
levels indicates a changed idea of what constitutes acceptable literary expression: 
Browning, “The Language of Byzantine Literature”, p. 113. 

114 George of Pisidia, Bellum Persicum, ii. 1-4. 

115 Gregory of Tours, In gloria martyrum (M.G.H., Scriptores rerum Mero- 
vingiarum, i pt. 2, preface); see W. C. McDermott, “The World of Gregory of Tours”, 
in E. Peters (ed.), Monks, Bishops and Pagans: Christian Culture in Gaul and Italy, 
500-700 (Philadelphia, 1975), pp. 117 f£., 130 ff. 

116 See the discussion by P. Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantin (Paris, 
1971), pp. 78-9. Another example of literary preciosity combined with pietistic 
attitudes is to be found in the anacreontic poems of Sophronius, patriarch of 
Jerusalem: see Chadwick, “John Moschus and his Friend Sophronius the Sophist’’. 

117 On Malalas as a “popular” writer, see Z. V. Udal’tsova, “La chronique de 
Jean Malalas dans la Russie de Kiev’, Byzantion, xxxv (1965), pp. 575-91. And 
against: H.-G. Beck, “Zur byzantinischen Mönchschronik”, in C. Bauer (ed.), 
Speculum historiale (Munich, 1965), pp. 188-97. The fact that some works were 
written in a Greek that approximated to the spoken language (see Browning, op. 
cit., p. 112) does not in itself prove that they were aimed at “the masses”. 

118 The works of the two major ecclesiastical historians of the period, John of 
Ephesus and Evagrius Scholasticus, clearly show the breaking down of barriers for- 
merly strictly observed between genres. Neither has received a modern study, but see 

(cont. on p. 27) 
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contrast Justinian’s reign presents agonistic features of culture and 
society which by the latter part of the century were on the way to 
resolution. 

It has been suggested that the process of “simplification” followed 

on from the demise of the classically educated élite which up to the 
time of Justinian still filled government and provincial administrative 
positions’!? — if no élite, then a vacuum, to be filled by popular 
values. It is assumed that the later writers were simply unable to 
match up to earlier classicizing standards. But it would be better to 
approach the question more positively. In the first place, it is by no 
means clear that a classical education did become significantly less 
available by the end of the century, even allowing for the considerable 
impact of Justinian’s measures against pagans and intellectuals.!?° 
Recent scholarship tends to argue for the continuance of classical 
teaching in Constantinople, and to deny the existence as yet of a 
special patriarchal school of theology;!?! but even if such a school did 
already exist, it is clear enough that it taught secular as well as 
theological subjects, and that both kinds of teaching went on in the 
same place, or at least in the same area of the city.!?? Just as the 
note £18 cont.) 
P. Allen, ‘‘Evagrius Scholasticus the Church Historian” (Univ. of Oxford D.Phil. 
thesis, 1977). It is as misleading to treat secular historians without reference to 
ecclesiastical (Udal’tsova) as to neglect John of Ephesus because he wrote in Syriac 
(F. Tinnefeld, Kategorien der Kaiserkrittk in der byzantinischen Historiographie, 
Munich, 1971). For ecclesiastical history, see now F. Winkelmann, “Die Kirchen- 
geschichtswerke im ostr6mischen Reich”, Byzantinoslavica, xxxvii (1976), pp. 1 ff., 
172 ff. 

119 Brown, The World of Late Antiquity, pp. 156, 180 ff. I am not sure what could 
be meant by Brown’s reference to “‘increased professionalization”’ in administration 
(ibid., p. 156): if anything, this very ‘‘scholar-gentry” itself consisted of professional 
civil servants, no more amateur than the Oxford Greats men who used to fill the best 
posts in the British Foreign Office. For the sixth-century bureaucracy, see T. Carney, 
Bureaucracy in Traditional Society (Lawrence, Kan., 1971); C. N. Tsirpanlis, “John 
Lydus on the Imperial Administration”, Byzantion, xliv (1974), pp. 479-501. 

120 See Lemerle, op. cit., pp. 68-73; J. Irmscher, “Die geistige Situation der 
Intelligenz im Zeitalter Justinians”, in F. Altheim and R. Stiehl (eds.), Die Araber in 
der alten Welt, 5 vols. (Berlin, 1964-9), iv, pp. 334-62; and for the later sixth century, 
see I. Rochow, “Die Heidenprozesse unter den Kaisern Tiberios II und Maurice”, in 
H. Kopstein and F. Winkelmann (eds.), Studien zum 7. Jahrhundert in Byzanz 
(Berlin, 1976), pp. 120-30. 

121 Lemerle, op. cit., pp. 85 ff.; similarly H.-G. Beck, “Bildung und Theologie im 
friihmittelalterlichen Byzanz”, in P. Wirth (ed.), Polychronion. Festschrift F. 
Dolger (Heidelberg, 1966), pp. 72-81; P. Speck, Die kaiserliche Universitat von 
Konstantinopel (Munich, 1974); P. Speck, review of Lemerle, op. cit., in By- 
zantinische Zeitschrift, Ixvii (1974), pp. 385-93. 

122 R. Browning, “The Patriarchal School at Constantinople in the Twelfth 
Century”, Byzantion, xxxii (1962), pp. 167 ff. Agathias indicates that lectures on 
theological subjects would naturally have been given in and around the royal stoa, 
where classical teaching took place: Agathias, Histories, ed. B. G. Niebuhr (C.S.H.B., 
Bonn, 1828), ii. 29. Theological books were sold there too: Zacharias Rhetor, Vie de 
Sévère, ed. M. Kugener (Patrologia orientalis, ii pt. 1, Paris, 1907), p. 8. It was also 
the scene of theological disputation: Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, ed. E. Schwartz 
(Leipzig, 1939), p. 176 (in 531). 
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traditional classicizing literature came to admit ‘‘non-classical’?> — 
that is, religious — terms and subject matter, so the “‘classical élite” 
was itself transformed. Even in the days of Justinian it had been some- 
thing of a chimera, if the term implies the holding of distinct values. Of 
the bureaucrats who composed correct Greek epigrams in the middle 
of the sixth century, and were thus certainly classically educated and 
surely an élite, some at least were ready to admit Christian material in 
their poems, and it is to one of them that we owe one of our earliest 
testimonies to the growing cult of icons.!?3 Already under Justinian it 
is the bishops, not civil officials, who are taking control in the cities of 
the empire, and with the government’s blessing.!24 They are the élite, 
just as much as the bureaucrats themselves,!?5 and many of them must 
at this period have received a classical education. By the late sixth 
century the “élite?” — that is, the governing class of the empire — was 
an amalgam of the lay and the ecclesiastical, in which both sides had 
learned to be less exclusive than they may previously have been. Only 
when we begin to see the unifying social role of eastern bishops in 
the late sixth century as clearly as we do that of their western 
counterparts, and as forcefully as we have been taught to see the 


123 Agathias, Anthologia Palatina, i. 34, on which see Averil Cameron and Alan 
Cameron, ““The ‘Cycle’ of Agathias”, J1. Hellenic Studies, \xxxvi (1966), pp. 6-25, 
and “Further Thoughts on the ‘Cycle’ of Agathias”, Jl. Hellenic Studies, \xxxvii 
(1967), p. 131; R. C. McCail, “The ‘Cycle’ of Agathias Reconsidered”, 7/. Hellenic 
Studies, lxxxix (1969), pp. 87-96; Cameron, Agathias, pp. 12 ff.; C. Mango, 
Byzantine Literature as a Distorting Mirror (Inaugural Lecture, Univ. of Oxford, 
Oxford, 1974), pp. 6 ff. (“‘highbrow” literature in the sixth century). B. Baldwin, 
“Four Problems in Agathias”, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, lxx (1977), pp. 295 ff., esp. 
pp. 298 ff., would seem to put back the publication of the Cycle to the reign of 
Justinian, but leaves out of account the poems which specifically refer to Justin IT and 
Sophia. For Christianity in the Cycle poems, see Cameron, Agathias, p. 5; R. C. 
McCail, “The Erotic and Ascetic Poetry of Agathias Scholasticus”, Byzantion, xli 
(1971), pp. 205-67; J. A. Madden, ‘‘Macedonius Consul and Christianity”, Mnemo- 
syne, XXX (1977), pp. 153-9. There is no pressing reason to think that Christian poems 
were excluded from the Cycle, even though they have become detached in the extant 
Anthologia Palatina. 

124 K. L. Noethlichs, ‘“Materialen zum Bischofsbild aus den spatantiken Rechts- 
quellen”, Jahrbuch fiir Antike und Christentum, xvi (1973), pp. 28-59; A. Hohlweg, 
“Bischof und Stadtherr im frühen Byzanz”, Jahrbuch fiir österreichischen 
Byzantinistik, xx (1971), pp. 51-62; F. Délger, “Die friihbyzantinische und 
byzantinisch beeinflusste Stadt”, in his Paraspora (Ettal, 1961), pp. 107-39; J. L. 
Boojamra, “Christian Philanthropia: A Study of Justinian’s Welfare Policy and the 
Church”, Buzantina, vii (1975), pp. 345 ff.; Brown, Relics and Social Status in the 
Age of Gregory of Tours, pp. 17 ff. 

125 But little has yet been done on the social background or intellectual equipment 
of the clergy at this date. The following are the best guides: H.-G. Beck, ‘‘Kirche und 
Klerus im staatlichen Leben von Byzanz”, Revue des études byzantines, xxiv (1966), 
pp. 1-24; H.-G. Beck, “Die friihbyzantinische Kirche”, in K. Baus et al., Die Reichs- 
kirche nach Konstantin der Grosse, 2 vols. (Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte, ed. 
H. Jedin, ii, Freiburg, 1973-5), il, pp. 3-92. See also F. Winkelmann, ‘‘Kirche und 
Gesellschaft in Byzanz vom Ende des 6. bis zum Beginn des 8. Jahrhunderts”, Klio, 
lix (1977), pp. 477-89. For bishops and clergy within the social structure of towns, see 
Dölger, op. cit., pp. 107-39. 
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“outsider” or marginal role of holy men, shall we realize that the 
cultural changes of the period could have a positive, even a revitalizing 
side. 


V 
REASONS AND EXPLANATIONS 


“Icons in the late sixth and seventh centuries”, we are told, 
“expressed the continuing needs of the ancient city”.!1?6 And the 
greatest of the cities of the empire was Constantinople. So too the 
Virgin’s cult, as it took shape in Constantinople, was an urban cult,!?’ 
shaped in the imagination on the pattern of the defence of the city 
against invaders. She takes possession of the city walls with her icon; 
she “‘walls” the city with her power;!?8 she defends it with her robe;!2° 
after 626 her own church of Blachernae was walled in with a real wall 
of defence.!3° The walls are both real and psychological, for we can see 
that for the late sixth-century emperors cultural integration was a 
form of defence. If they defined their own position and localized it in 
the city by marking out its urban space in their growing and 
regularized ceremonial, above all if they brought the imperial and the 
liturgical spheres closer and closer together, there was the greatest 
hope for strength and continuity. In this context icons were important: 
the bringing of the Camuliana image to Constantinople was an essen- 
tial step for a capital city which, lacking the apostolic association as 
well as the intellectual traditions of the other great eastern cities, was 
in urgent need of urban symbols of its own.131 

So, rather than interpreting the late sixth century as a time of 
central weakness and general insecurity,!3? we might look for positive 


126 Brown, “ʻA Dark-Age Crisis”, p. 21. 

127 Just as the Virgin can be the protectress of a village in modern Spain: W. A. 
Christian, Jr., Person and God in a Spanish Valley (New York, 1972), p. 175. Her 
function, in city or in village, is to ‘‘bind the people together”. 

128 Loparev, p. 611. 

129 In the Akathistos hymn she is called the “‘shelter of the world”, an idea greatly 
developed in later centuries. In the words of Joseph the Hymnographer (ninth 
century) her robe is a “solid rampart” protecting the ‘‘queen of cities”: Joseph the 
Hymnographer, Mariale (P.G., cv, Paris, 1862, col. 1009). By this time she was 
believed to have walked the walls of the city as early as the fifth century: Belting-Ihm, 
“Sub matris tutela”, pp. 39 ff. 

130 Chronicon Paschale, i, p. 726. 

131 For the slow development of Constantinople as a city with its own ideological 
strength, see G. Dagron, Naissance d’une capitale (Paris, 1974). For the late sixth- 
and early seventh-century sense of the localization of the emperor in his city, see 
Corippus, In laudem Iustini minoris, i. 181, urbis et orbis ... cura (“his care for the 
city and the world” — of Justinian); tbid., ii. 149, lux altera fulsit ab urbe (‘‘a second 
sun shone from the city’? — Justin II raised on a shield at his inauguration); Anon. 
Mai, p. 424 (Heraclius commends his city to God and the Virgin); ibid., p. 425 (a wise 
king is the foundation of his people and his city). 

132 Recently reiterated in Kitzinger, Byzantine Art in the Making, p. 105. 
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factors, not only in Constantinople, but elsewhere too. What holds for 
the later seventh century, after decades of invasion, may not, after all, 
hold for the sixth, nor does the fact that the eighth-century emperors 
saw devotion to icons as a threat to their central authority necessarily 
mean that Constantinople had already lost its hold on the cities in the 
sixth century.!33 

It may then be more fruitful to view late sixth- and early seventh- 
century cities in a different way. The evidence for this vast topic is 
very far from being clear, still less complete.!#4 In some areas external 
factors can easily be blamed for a collapse of urban life. Thus in 
Greece disaster struck in the late sixth century in the shape of Slav 
invasions,!3° while in Asia Minor the life of many early Byzantine 
urban centres was dramatically curtailed by the Persian invasions of 
the early seventh century.!%6 But there are some indications that the 
shape of urban life was already changing from within. The open 
spaces and streets of the classical city were becoming otiose, and were 
increasingly overlaid by private dwellings. Often the stone of classical 
buildings now no longer used was taken and used in the building of 


133 Brown, ‘“‘A Dark-Age Crisis”. Approved, for example, by S. P. Brock, in Bryer 
and Herrin (eds.), Iconoclasm, p. 57; for critical reactions, however, see Haldon, 
“Some Remarks on the Background to the Iconoclastic Controversy”; S. Gero, 
“Notes on Byzantine Iconoclasm in the Eighth Century”, Byzantion, xlv (1974), pp. 
23 ff.; P. Henry, “What was the Iconoclast Controversy all about?”’, Church History, 
xlv (1976), pp. 16 ff. 

134 Debate has moved from the seventh-century cities — where the over-strong 
thesis of rupture proposed by A. P. Kazhdan, “‘Vizantiiskie goroda v VII-XI vekakh”’, 
Sovetskaya arkheologiya, xxi (1954), pp. 164-83, was somewhat toned down subse- 
quently, notably by G. Ostrogorsky, “Byzantine Cities in the Early Middle Ages”, 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xiii (1959), pp. 47-66 — to the late sixth-century situation. 
D. Claude, Die byzantinische Stadt im 6. Jahrhundert (Byzantinisches Archiv, xiii, 
Munich, 1969), and Foss, ‘The Persians in Asia Minor and the End of Antiquity”, 
“The Fall of Sardis in 616” and ‘‘Archaeology and the “Twenty Cities’ of Byzantine 
Asia”, stress continuity up to the early seventh century. But literary evidence for 
plague, earthquake and invasion tallies with archaeological evidence indicating con- 
siderable change before the end of the sixth century. Final judgements are far from 
possible yet, but see Patlagean, Pauvreté économique et pauvreté sociale, pp. 301 ff.; 
G. L. Kurbatov, Osnovnie problemy unutrennego razvitiya vizanttskogo goroda 
(Leningrad, 1971). Clearly the internal logic of Byzantine towns and the nature of 
the élite that ran them are interconnected. 

135 Homer A. Thompson, “Athenian Twilight: A.D. 267-600”, Jl. Roman Studies, 
xlix (1959), pp. 61-72; Alison Frantz, “From Paganism to Christianity in the 
Temples of Athens”, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xix (1965), pp. 185-206; D. M. 
Metcalf, “The Slavonic Threat to Greece circa 580: Some Evidence from Athens”, 
Hesperia, xxxi (1962), pp. 134-57; S. Hood, “Isles of Refuge in the Early Byzantine 
Period”, Ann. Brit. School Athens, lxv (1970), pp. 37-45. 

136 See the various works of Clive Foss already cited, and also his Byzantine and 
Turkish Sardis (Cambridge, Mass., 1976), and his “Late Antique and Early 
Byzantine Ankara”, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxxi (1977), pp. 29-87. Foss’s survey, 
“Archaeology and the “Twenty Cities’ of Byzantine Asia”, in fact provides much 
evidence to counter his general thesis (most strongly expressed in ‘The Persians in 
Asia Minor and the End of Antiquity”) of continuity up to the Persian invasions. 
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defences.!37 The very configuration of Byzantine urban life was shift- 
ing. The newer pattern replacing the open unfortified sites of the 
Roman period consisted of a fortified kastron of some kind, a central 
church and private housing, all protected by secure walls, for which 
stone from disused classical buildings lay ready to be used.!38 It was an 
urban organization that recognized the new importance of bishops, !39 
the centrality of the church in the public life of the town, and the 
tendency of public ceremonial to become religious ceremonial. Nor 
had these social changes only begun in the later sixth century, for 
Procopius, the “‘sceptic”’, gives us enough examples of the lead taken 
by small-town bishops in time of war, especially their processional 
rallies with relics or icons, to show that the behaviour of the patriarch 
Sergius in the siege of Constantinople in 626 was merely the 
equivalent of what bishops had long been doing in beleaguered 
provincial towns.!4° The institutional church rose to the occasion in 
the towns, took the lead, and used icons and relics to focus the loyalty 
of the population. !4! 

It is tempting to see the shift in urban life towards the ecclesiastical 
and the defensive as the product of gloom and anxiety. Ernst Kit- 
zinger writes in such terms about contemporary Byzantine art: ‘‘still 
and lonely figures, gaunt and remote’’; ‘‘a chill has descended’’.!4? Yet 


137 See Foss, “Archaeology and the ‘Twenty Cities’ of Byzantine Asia”, pp. 472 ff.; 
excavations at Anemurium show a decline in the use of public buildings from the 
second half of the sixth century: James Russell, “Excavations at Anemurium, 1976”, 
Classical News and Views, xxi (1977), pp. 5-14; James Russell, ‘‘Anemurium, 1976”, 
Anatolian Studies, xxvii (1977), pp. 25-9. For Byzantine shops and colonnaded 
streets, see Foss, Byzantine and Turkish Sardis, pp. 16, 42 ff.; Claude, op. cit., pp. 
60-8. 

138 See, for example, J. M. Cook, The Troad (Oxford, 1973), pp. 371 ff., 383 (a 
move to the countryside); G. Gomolka, ‘‘Bemerkungen zur Situation der spät- 
antiken Stadt und Siedlungen in Nordbulgarien und ihren Weiterleben am Ende des 
6. Jahrhunderts”, in K6pstein and Winkelmann (eds.), Studien zum 7. Jahrhundert 
in Byzanz, pp. 35-42; Claude, op. cit., pp. 45 ff., 72 ff., 85 ff.; Patlagean, op. cit., pp. 
231 ff. 

139 See, for example, Procopius, Wars, ii. 6. 17. For another such ecclesiastical 
activist, see G. Downey, “Ephraemius, Patriarch of Antioch”, Church History, vii 
(1938), pp. 364-70. 

140 For example, Procopius, Wars, ii. 11. 14 ff.; see ibid., i. 7. §-1 15 ii. 13.133 20.1; 
30.3. Procopius actually gives a rather large amount of space to priests and holy men 
in the Persian war, despite his supposed “rationalism”, so that I prefer to believe that 
when he fails to mention the image of Edessa in 544 (ibid., i. 26-7) it is because he does 
not Know of it, not because he was trying to disinfect his narrative of such manifesta- 
tions (implied by Runciman, ‘“‘Some Remarks on the Image of Edessa”, p. 244). 

141 Whereas in Peter Brown’s analysis the pull of icons tends to be seen as operating 
outside, or against, the institutional church: Brown, “A Dark-Age Crisis”, pp. 8, 22. 
Thus icons take over the “marginal” functions of holy men: ibid., pp. 12 ff., 14-15. 

142 Kitzinger, Byzantine Art in the Making, pp. 103 ff. Similarly Peter Brown 
refers to ‘‘anxious dependence on an invisible Virgin”: Brown, “A Dark-Age Crisis”, 
p. 29. But she was very much visible, in her omnipresent icons, and the mood was (at 
this point) one of confidence. 
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late sixth-century art itself has another side, and is the subject of as 
much dispute among scholars as is urbanism in the same period.!*? 
Archaeologists are now learning to resist the hasty assumption that 
when the early Byzantines used stones — even inscribed stones — 
from classical buildings in their own churches and fortifications it 
must indicate “‘decline’’.!44 The picture is varied and complex. In 
agrarian and military history the most extreme dislocation of 
Byzantine society occurred in the seventh rather than the sixth 
century, and recent administrative studies tend to put emphasis on 
continuity up to the seventh century as well as rupture.!** Late sixth- 
century authors complain about neglect, but do not suggest that they 
felt the system as a whole was breaking down; indeed they expect their 
emperors to continue the militaristic pattern set by Justinian,!*° and 
both emperors and writers still hold to the fundamentally optimistic 
view that earthly success would be the guaranteed reward of right 
ideology in a God-protected empire.!*” Yet recent experience seemed 
to suggest that something was missing. This consciousness called forth 
not so much a last-ditch attempt to ward off chaos as a mental read- 
justment. This took several different forms and was a way of coping 
with the general sense of dissatisfaction in the face of economic 
problems and military neglect at the end of Justinian’s reign!48 while 
yet holding on to the same basic principles of imperial power as had 
motivated Justinian. Clearly, if success was not forthcoming, it was 
because God was not pleased; the logical course, therefore, was for 
everyone, but especially the emperor, as the head of the earthly 


143 Not all art historians have wanted to find in contemporary works (of which 
few are securely dated) signs of ‘“‘decline” or, alternatively, increased spirituality. 
Kitzinger himself has provided a classic survey indicating the variety and the prob- 
lems of the art of this period: E. Kitzinger, “Byzantine Art in the Period between 
Justinian and Iconoclasm”, in Berichte zum XI Internationalen Byzantinisten- 
Kongress (Munich, 1958). See also note 54 above, and Cameron, “The Artistic 
Patronage of Justin II”. 

144 Above all, the case of the north African towns after the Byzantine reconquest in 
534 shows that there is a clear change of emphasis and use. For a survey and further 
bibliography, see N. Duval, “Etudes sur l'architecture chrétienne nord-africaine’’, 
Meélanges Ecole française de Rome, \xxxiv, Antiquité (1972), pp. 1071-2. 

145 Haldon, “Some Remarks on the Background to the Iconoclastic Controversy”; 
W. E. Kaegi, Jr., “Notes on Hagiographic Sources for Institutional Changes and 
Continuities in the Early Seventh Century”, Buzantina, vii (1975), pp. 59 ff. For 
Cappadocia, N. Thierry makes a strong case for continuity into the seventh century: 
N. Thierry, “Un problème de continuité ou de rupture: la Cappadoce entre Rome, 
Byzance et les Arabes”, Comptes rendus de l’Académie des Inscriptions (1977), pp. 
98-144. We must remember the wide variety of urban experience coexisting at this 
time: see Patlagean, Pauvreté économique et pauvreté sociale, p. 233. 

146 See Cameron, Agathias, pp. 124 ff.; Averil Cameron, “Early Byzantine 
Kaiserkritik: Two Case Histories”, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, iii (1977), 

p. I-17. 
147 Haldon, op. cit., p. 165. 
148 Theophanes, Chronographia, i, pp. 234 ff. 
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hierarchy, to strive to make his connection with God still closer and 
still more visible. 

The story of Constantinople in the late sixth century is not then so 
much at odds with that of late sixth-century cities generally as might 
appear. Indeed, in a sense, both are continuations of a pattern set by 
Justinian. For the massive church-building programme set in motion 
by him and continued in some places by his successors meant that from 
now on the great church of each community would be, even more than 
before, un théâtre spirituel, a real focus for the town which could even 
rival the hippodrome for the loyalties of the population, and which 
would provide the setting for urban ritual.14° 


CONCLUSION 


But we began with the emperors in Constantinople and their 
assumption of a more consistent and more overtly religious role. The 
process was under way in the reign of Justin IJ, who not surprisingly 
also initiated a determined (though unsuccessful) effort to crush 
religious dissent in the shape of Monophysitism.!*° At this stage it still 
seemed possible to crush the dangerously centrifugal pull which 
Monophysitism certainly exerted. If we look more closely at the 
imperial symbols of the late sixth and early seventh centuries it will be 
clear at once that they are, above all, symbols of authority. If Justinian 
had tried and hoped, Heraclius succeeded in placing the emperor at 
the very heart of the religious as well as the political loyalties of his 
subjects. As the Persian Chosroes II in 626 appeared as the wicked 
Holophernes, so the Byzantine Heraclius became David.!*! In con- 
temporary minds the church during the siege was Deborah van- 
quishing Sisara, the battle in the waters of the Golden Horn the drow- 
ning of the Egyptians in the Red Sea, the patriarch another Moses. A 
mode of thought already standard in religious texts,!°? and soon as 

149 See Patlagean, op. cit., pp. 207 ff. For hippodromes in the sixth century, see 
J. H. Humphrey, “Prolegomena to the Study of the Hippodrome at Caesarea 
Maritima”, Bull. Amer. Schools of Oriental Research, ccxiii (1974), pp. 31 ff. 

150 See Cameron, ““The Early Religious Policies of Justin II”, pp. 51 ff. Justinian 
more than any other emperor had used ecclesiastical policy to affirm imperial 
authority. See, for instance, W. H. C. Frend, “Old and New Rome in the Age of 
Justinian”, in D. Baker (ed.), The Relations between East and West in the Middle 
Ages (Edinburgh, 1973), pp. 11-28. 

151 Anon. Mai, pp. 424, 434-5, esp. p. 435 (the words of Isaiah foretold the events of 
626 by skia kai tupos — “‘foreshadowing and type”). For type and antitype in early 
Byzantine art, see F. Van der Meer, Early Christian Art (London, 1967); Mathew, 
Byzantine Aesthetics, pp. 99, 170 ff. It was hardly possible to go on excluding this 
typology from the formal literary genres, yet until recently writers in these fields had 
largely succeeded in doing so. 

152 To take only two of countless examples, in the Life of the patriarch Eutychius 
(died 582), the four patriarchs are the four rivers of Paradise, and Eutychius mount- 
ing his pulpit is Moses going up to Mount Sinai: Eustratius, Vita Eutychi (P.G., 
Ixxxvi pt. 2, Rome, 1865, cols. 2309, 2364). 
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much of a stereotype as a Virgilian echo in late Latin poetry, was 
perhaps for the first time fully applied to a historical event involving 
the entire population of the city, in such a way that the emperor 
himself was drawn into the “‘thought-world”’ of his people. 

Only now, we may suspect, was the notion of the emperor’s place in 
the earthly and divine hierarchies, current since the early sixth 
century,!*? fully realized. The growing imperial ceremonial left no 
room for the unexpected. The “raising” of the emperor, whether on a 
shield or on a platform or in the royal box of the Hippodrome, sym- 
bolized his superior place on the ladder of authority, just as it recalled 
the rising of Christ. The emperor was, after all, the head of the body 
politic and the intermediary between God and his people on earth. In 
this “forest of symbols’’!*4 the crystallization of the inauguration 
ritual was an essential step. And the Virgin herself was a symbol of 
authority, the “ladder” or “bridge”? between human and divine.!55 
Apse mosaics of the Virgin and Child had become popular during the 
sixth century precisely because of her function as the means by which 
God took flesh, that is, as a symbol of the orthodox (and imperially 
sponsored) doctrine of the Incarnation. If the emperors could associ- 
ate themselves with her, they too would position themselves between 
the divine and the human hierarchies. And in the eastern empire in the 
later sixth century she is not only mother and warrior but also queen, 
the guise in which she could bestow power and authority on her special 
city and its rulers.45° The advantage of so powerful and complex a 
symbol could not be resisted; after all, Constantinople had long 


153 See the Ekthesis of Agapetus (see note 17 above). Though fundamental to the 
Christian empire since Eusebius, these ideas of hierarchy received a new emphasis 
with the pervasive influence of the works of ps. Dionysius the Areopagite (circa 500). 
For this and for the notion of Justinian’s empire as representing a ‘‘descending”’ 
(theocratic) order of government, see W. Ullmann, Principles of Government and 
Politics in the Middle Ages, 2nd edn. (London, 1966), pp. 117 ff. The prevailing 
imagery of government, reinforced by religion, would tend to accentuate the idea of 
hierarchy. 

154 Victor Turner, The Forest of Symbols (Ithaca and London, 1967). 

155 See Cameron, ‘‘The Cult of the Theotokos”, pp. 103 ff. The Akathistos hymn, 
newly prominent from 626 onwards, is a veritable repository of Marian typology. For 
the symbolic value of the Virgin, see also Turner and Turner, Image and Pilgrimage 
in Christian Culture, pp. 149-61. 

156 Like the Virgin of Czestochowa, the national patron of Poland, as the regina 
Poloniae: while she can be seen as the Mother of Sorrows (a concept not found in the 
early Byzantine period) she is also regarded as the source of national victory. In the 
successful defence of Czestochowa against the Swedes in 1655 she too was seen by the 
besiegers, standing on the walls directing the siege engines and supplying the 
defenders with arms: A. Kordecki, Nova gigantomachia, contra sacram imaginem 
deiparae Virginis a Sancto Luca depictam ... per Suecos et alios haereticos excitata 
(Cracow, 1655), p. 104. For the general history of the icon, recently highlighted by 
the scenes of devotion provoked by the visit of Pope John Paul II to Poland, see M. 
Zalecki, Theology of a Marian Shrine: Our Lady of Czestochowa (Marian Library 
Studies, new ser., viii, Dayton, Ohio, 1976). The Virgin of Guadalupe could be a 
warrior too: Turner and Turner, op. cit., p. 146. 
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possessed the Virgin’s robe, bearing the traces of her very milk.!57 
How natural that this precious relic should now be revealed as a source 
of miracles. 

In one sense this effort at realignment was a failure. It could not in 
itself help against the military and political problems dramatically 
posed by the seventh-century invasions. Constantinople found a new 
sense of urban unity during the siege of 626, but the Emperor 
Heraclius, who had triumphantly restored the True Cross to Jeru- 
salem in 630, gave his support, aided by the patriarch Sergius, to 
Monothelitism, a misguided attempt at resolving the problems of 
heresy and division in the eastern church which in the event caused 
open cleavage for more than a generation.!*8 Soon Jerusalem, the site 
of Heraclius’s triumph, fell to the Arabs, and the emperor died a 
disappointed man. Hardly anything is known of culture or education 
in the mid-seventh century. Yet somehow the emperors survived and 
the central government clung on. There was certainly no time now for 
the luxury of conscious classicism or nostalgia for the Roman past. But 
I would suggest that instead of supposing that a curtain fell with the 
seventh-century invasions, we recognize that a revision of imperial 
ideology and an adaptation of the educated classes to contemporary 
needs was already taking place from the late sixth century, and that 
this process actually gave to the still-existent but now for us highly 
obscure élite of Byzantium the strength and will to hang on until 
better days opened their options once again. 


King’s College, London Averil Cameron 


157 Loparev, pp. 605-6. From 626 onwards, more and more stress was laid on the 
physical intimacy of these relics; see the works of the patriarch Germanus of Con- 
stantinople (eighth century). 

158 The basic (but not very satisfactory) guide for Heraclius is A. Stratos, 
Byzantium in the Seventh Century, 4 vols. (Amsterdam, 1968-73), i-ii; see also 
A. Pernice, L’imperatore Eraclio (Florence, 1905). For Monothelitism, see Van 
Dieten, Geschichte der Patriarchen; C. von Schönborn, Sophrone de Jérusalem 
(Paris, 1972). 
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